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CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
CONCEPT OF REALITY! 


N historical discussion of the development of the Concept 
of Reality should be prefaced by an explanation of the 

concept itself. Under the Concept of Reality are included those 
objects whose determination is arrived at by the several empirical 
sciences and their supplementary metaphysics, this determina- 
tion being regarded as independent of the cognizing subject. ~ 
When, for example, natural science speaks of electrons as carriers 
of electric charges, or of elements in chemical compounds, or of 
cells as the bases of biological growth: when it speaks of minerals 
and heavenly bodies, or plants and animals, it is concerned with 
objects which are as little identical with our concept of them as 
they are with the content of our sense perception. Psychology 
has also just such objects in mind, when it speaks of sensations 
and ideas, of feeling and attention, of thought and will, and it 
makes an essential distinction between our conception of these 
processes and the processes themselves. Further, the human- 
istic sciences, which latterly it has been the fashion to characterize 
as sciences of fact, aim to treat language and art, religion and 
law, historical persons and events, as self-dependent objects, 
having their own spontaneous and immanent determinations. - 
Finally one need only mention the metaphysical concepts of a 
monad or an idea, a world-will or a causa sui, and the fact 
becomes clear that in these cases there is something postulated, 
whose being and becoming are quite independent of all thinking 
and cognizing. 


1 An address presented to the International Philosophical Congress at Bologna, 
on April 6, ro1t. 
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We designate the process of postulating and defining such 
objects as realization (Realisierung), and the objects themselves 
| | we call real or realities. These are not experiences of conscious- 
| | ness, although they are attained by the elaboration of experiential 


data. Neither are they ideal objects, such as are produced by 
abstraction from a given reality, or by the combination in thought 
| or fancy of elements of reality. Realities are rather objects that 
5 are independent of our apprehension and knowledge, independent 


| of our sensation, representation or thought, independent of our 
) postulation and definition. They are not created by us as ideal 
i objects are, quite as little are they given in bare experience, as 
i facts of consciousness; they are merely grasped by us, and enjoy 
| their own being and becoming, their own independent laws of 
) activity. Their limits are given in pure experience and in pure 
reason. Both of these participate in the knowledge of reality. 
They can be thought of, only in so far as abstraction from empiri- 
cal elements is necessary in their determination. But, on the 
; other hand, they can be grasped only when regard is had for the 
| actually given. 
Furthermore, there is need of particular criteria of reality, 
i. e., need of specific grounds for the postulation of reality. 
What causes us to separate certain elements from the immediate 
reality of consciousness with its unclarified facts and to regard 
them as objectively real, while we segregate other elements 
/ from this reality and regard them as subjective admixture? To 
i | this question the various (real) sciences reply by setting up 
i | different criteria. The sciences of nature regard as the primary 
| | mark of nature-reality its independence of the psycho-physical 
| | organism. Psychology sees the chief criterion of psychical reality 
| in the independence of the cognizing subject from the appre- 
| hended content of consciousness. In addition to this, where 
) one is concerned with the knowledge of psychical life other than 
one’s own, psychology employs as criterion the interpretation of 
expression and of its trustworthiness in representing actual 
conditions in another psyche. These two criteria are applicable 
also to the humanistic sciences. In addition to these, other 
grounds are employed for the determination of the real. If, for 
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example, it is maintained in the case of physical reality, that 
it is irrefutably established by the sense of touch, we then have an 
empirical criterion for the quality of the reality. If, on the other 
hand, freedom from contradiction (as in the case of the Eleatics 
or Bradley) is regarded as the fundamental principle in determin- 
ing the real, then we have a rational criterion. If, however, the 
real natural object is regarded as cause of the content of percep- 
tion, then we have a mixed criterion, a criterion composed of 
experiential and rational factors. 

In speaking of primary criteria for the realization, we have 
made reference to other supplementary criteria. Realization 
has several stages. One of the first stages consists in the determi- 
nation of the real, as it is in any way met with in consciousness, 
although confused with subjective admixtures. The (real) 
sciences, however, cannot stop with this. They either proceed 
to the assumption of substances or bearers of real phenomena, 
or they extend the concept of the given through the assumption 
of the not-given, that attaches to possible experience. All of 
these supplementations rest upon deductions, and so there is 
need of criteria for these, in so far as they bring about trustworthy 
and indispensable additions to the system of realities, in the con- 
struction of which all of these sciences are employed. The 
problem of epistemology consists in the investigation of the 
principles by which the real sciences are guided. 

A critical history of the concept of reality can be developed 
down to our time almost exclusively in connection with the 
history of philosophy. There is no need of proving this in the 
case of metaphysics, which has always counted as a specifically 
philosophical discipline. For psychology, which has only 
recently taken on the character of an independent science, there 
is just as little need of proof. In natural science and humanistic 
science, discussions of the problem of the reality of the external 
world or of historical fact have played only a small réle. In 
these sciences, one has for the most part taken the appropriate 
and practical point of view that one may and must assume these 
forms of reality, and has followed this procedure, without ex- 
amining or testing the grounds for the postulate. To the 
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| philosopher were referred questions of idealism, realism, phe- 
| nomenalism, questions as to the existence or non-existence of a 
| corporeal world, of soul-substance, questions of rejecting or 
| | accepting the concept of a real, of a transcendent; and so down 
. to the 19th century orientation in the problem of reality is to be 
| | found only in the history of philosophy. Here, however, we 
il must distinguish between naive and critical realism. The 
it former pre-scientific form of realism is understood in our daily 
ii lives; it is the forerunner of the scientific determination of the 
real, in that it recognizes a real external world, the reality of 
other souls, of historical events and persons and the supersensuous 
| | power of objects of faith. Scientific, critical realism is to be 

| 


regarded only as a continuation, refinement and purification of 
naive realism, in so far as it sets up more adequate criteria and 
makes a more logical application of the same, as guiding prin- 
ciples. The fundamental tendency of both forms of realism 
is the same. To what extent it is a need of the human spirit, 
is seen nowhere so clearly as in Hume, whose epistemology ex- 
cluded all realism, yet Hume was nevertheless disposed to retain 
it practically. 

The Pre-Socratics emphasize constantly the activity of the 
understanding in the postulation and determination of the real. 
. But this principle is variously conceived by them. To the Eleatics 
| it appears preéminently as something conceptual, as something 
universally valid and self-consistent, at the same time in content 
as an ideal of perfection. Reality must consequently be determi- 
nate, static, continuous, and uniform. It is in its essence pure 
i being; it cannot, therefore, have been or ever become non-being. 
|| Consequently, the entire sensible world with its evident origin and 
Hh) decay, with its changes in space and in constitution is really 
) non-being. On the other hand, the nature-philosophers of this 
| epoch conceived an original elemental Being from which every- 
| thing is derived. They emphasized the difficulty of its essential 
| determination, and explained all origin and decay as mixing 
. and dissolution. For Heraclitus, finally, Being is reduced to 
| an eternal Becoming. Change has become the constitutive 
mark of its existence. In all of these views there is lacking a 
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clear distinction between theoretical questions and questions 
of value, also between logical and empirical elements in the 
concept of reality. In view of the unclarified and contradictory 
character of these conceptions, the Sophists were in a position 
to postulate ‘‘Man as the measure of all things,”’ and so to cast 
doubt upon the entire possibility of a real. 

The essential advance made by Plato in this field consists 
in his analysis of the concept of being, in his distinction between 
degrees of being, in the sundering of the attributes of Being and 
Non-being from the Being and Non-being themselves, and in the 
first steps towards a separation of the question of value from the 
question of reality. According to the Republic there are four 
stages or degrees of Being and the same number of degrees of 
knowledge; of these, two belong to the conceptual sphere (ideas 
and mathematical objects) and two to the sensible sphere (imme- 
diate objects of sense perception and images or shadows). To the 
new criteria, which have contributed to the above distinctions, 
belong efficiency and self-existence and independence. The 
process of determining the real is more particularly described 
in connection with Socrates. It consists in the discovery of the 
universally valid and, therewith, in the discovery of the essential 
mark of objects. As far as these essential marks occur in par- 
ticular and variable expression in the sensible world, to that 
extent sensible things participate in true being. 

As elsewhere, so here, Aristotle develops the doctrines of his 
master. In his opinion, also, the idea is the essence of all things, 
but the idea is not the real, nor is the most important component 
element of objects the real; only the concrete thing is the real. 
Thought-objects, according to Aristotle, are immanent in sensible 
things and have no metaphysical existence apart from sensible 
things. Only God and, in a certain sense, the human voids, form 
an exception to this principle of immanency. Consequently, the 
metaphysical reality of the Prime Mover and of the immortal 
part of the soul is sundered from all other substances. In 
addition to this, Aristotle analyzes the concept of cause into the 
well-known four causes, and the attributes of reality into es- 
sential (forming the substance) and accidental attributes. Here 
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the ground for the postulation of the reality of individual sub- 
stances is naturally sense perception. Only the metaphysical 
reality of God must be discovered in a different way, by a dia- 
lectic, purely rational process. 

While the post-Aristotelian philosophy of antiquity adopted 
the view that sense perception is the starting point and the 
source of all determinations regarding Being, the attempt was 
made to distinguish between reliable and unreliable perceptions, 
between objectively valid perceptions and those that are purely 
subjective. When the Stoics, e. g., speak of avtacia catakynrriKn, 
of cogent presentation, the aim is to exclude illusion and halluci- 
nation, which present to our minds a deceptive reality. At the 
same time the real, e. g., the physical world, becomes here a plain 
intermediate thing between sensible and conceptual objects, 
the result of a syllogism based on facts of consciousness. The 
uncertainty that clings to such syllogisms and the inadequacy 
of the criteria, induce the sceptic to concede the existence of a 
real behind the given of consciousness, but to deny the possibility 
of determining the same, and consequently to adopt the position 
of phenomenalism. 

With this we have the occasion for a new turn in the history 
of the concept of reality. Phenomena, whose certainty not even 
the sceptic was disposed to deny, were the facts of consciousness, 
experiences; and, hence, the knowledge of one’s own states was 
distinguished from all other knowledge by its indubitable cer- 
tainty. At the same time, a reality seemed here to be immediately 
accessible, viz., one’s own psychical life. And so it could be 
maintained by Augustine, and from his time down to the present, 
that experience and reality at this one point coincide. Descartes, 
in his “Cogito ergo sum,’’ discovered merely a pregnant expres- 
sion of this truth. Also Fichte, Schopenhauer, and Beneke, 
and later Fechner and Wundt, made self-knowledge the key of 
all insight into the reality of things, and in regard to psychical 
events they insisted that they are of such nature as they im- 
mediately and cogently appear to us. Inner perception or 
intuition in the cognition of one’s own self was typical and 
fundamental for all knowledge. Mysticism attempted to pene- 
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trate even the transcendent reality of God in this way, and 
exalted intuition toecstasy. But dialectic, too, made use of this 
foundation of all certainty, and through it arrived at the onto- 
logical proof for the existence of God. There was needed here 
only the transition from the indubitably certain concept, from 
the completely attested idea of God, to his existence. One is not 
fair to the ontological proof, if one overlooks the fact that it is 
rooted in this certainty of consciousness. The much criticised 
controversy between realism and nominalism has its basis and 
justification in its relation to the problem of reality. 

The awakening physical science of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries turned the treatment of the notion of reality 
to the problem of the external world. Galileo, Descartes, and 
Locke undertook to investigate more precisely the postulate 
of a real nature. Here attention was called to the distinction 
between sense perception and mere presentation, between the 
visions of a dream and the perceptions of the waking state. 
Further, attention was directed to the essential, primary qualities 
of bodies, qualities which thought cannot disengage from things, 
and therewith to the principle of the subjectivity of sensible 
qualities, and so to the dependence of reality impressions on 
the will of the perceiving subject. Here, also, consciousness was 
the fixed point of departure, from which the proof for the exist- “ 
ence of an external world must start, if such proof is at all possible. 

That all of these arguments afford no adequate proof of the 
existence of a material world, and that this is not even thinkable 
without difficulties, was demonstrated by Berkeley in an acute and 
penetrating polemic against the postulate. He demanded, there- 
fore, that one should stop with the psychical reality of God and of 
finite spirits. If there are ideas and wills, it is self-evident that 
there are souls, which express or possess these. God might also 
be regarded as the seat of sense impressions, which, while evi- 
dently independent of the soul, enter into and emerge from the 
soul’s domain. But this further determination of the real in 
the psychical sphere, whether supported by the ontological proof 
or by some other form of proof, was shown by Hume to be in- 
adequate. Thereby he shattered every form of realism and 
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established an anti-realistic tendency, a subjective tendency 
based entirely on the facts of consciousness, according to which 
the elements of inner and outer experience with their psychological 
uniformity must furnish not merely the point of departure, but 
also the legitimate content of all knowledge. 

Thereby inner experience lost the admittedly higher reality- 
value, which had hitherto been accorded to it. It was, together 
with outer experience, reduced toa mere fact of consciousness, and 
furnished no more certain knowledge of the objects, to which it 
was directed. Especially, however, the step from inner experience 
to a psychical reality of a second grade was neither shorter nor 
easier, neither safer nor more permissible, than the corresponding 
step from outer experience to a physical world. To the same 
tendency an important innovation by Leibniz contributed. He 
denied the immediate reality of consciousness, which had been 
a strong characteristic of English empiricism, as also of Des- 
cartes’s philosophy. To experience a psychical process, to havea 
perception and to be aware of it, to apperceive it, is a twofold 
matter according to Leibniz. -The doctrine of the unconscious 
now makes its entry into psychology. Not everything can, 
become known that is concealed in the Unconscious. In ex- 
tension and intension it transcends the sphere of consciousness. 
The priority of psychical reality over physical reality is indeed 
still conceded by Leibniz, but it is no longer based on the principle 
of the immediate certainty of consciousness. The given experi- 
ence is no longer even the first stage in postulating psychological 
reality. 

By a somewhat different method, Kant arrived at a similar 
position. He clothed not only perception but also thought, as 
well as every sort of experience and knowledge, with indis- 
pensable coefficients of an @ priori kind. Outer experience is 
bound up with space, inner experience with time, and they can 
be thought only in and through categories. And so all realities 
of the several sciences, nature as well as soul, become phenomena. 
The knowing mind places on every object its stamp. A reality 
independent of the mind, a thing in itself, is therefore absolutely 
unknowable, a mere limiting notion. We can speak, therefore, 
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only of an empirical reality, i. e., a reality in whose constitution 
a priori forms have an ineradicable share. The metaphysical 
reality fared worst through this trend of interpretation. Now 
that the ontological transition from a thought to the objective 
existence of the thought had been blocked by Hume and Kant, 
and no sort of experience could any longer furnish an immediate 
entrance into the transcendent realm; now that experience 
had lost its significance even as psychical reality, the principle 
of transcendence could no longer be established by theoretical 
procedure. Consequently, one now appealed to the will and to 
conduct, to the needs of the spirit, to the demands of the practical 
reason, and so Hume’s scepticism became an academic matter, 
which neither aimed to supersede living belief, nor was it able 
todoso. Inthis way the primacy of the practical reason arose, 
which overcame the inadequacy and caution of scientific knowl- 
edge. In this way intellectualism and rationalism, which had 
put their trust in the competency of reason, were overthrown 
by the philosophy of will, a philosophy which shifted the center 
of gravity in the inquiry to the active side of psychical life. 
The last phase in the evolution of the reality-concept is in- 
troduced by the tremendous efflorescence of the natural and 
humanistic sciences, as well as by the development of inductive 
metaphysics in the nineteenth century. The splendid successes 
of the special sciences in the determination of reality had the 
necessary effect of shattering the philosophical position regarding 
the reality-problem. Psychology was so insecure in the deter- 
mination of its realities that it saw its means of rescue in associ- 
ation with the more highly developed natural sciences. The 
humanistic sciences, particularly history, secured through the 
development of critical methods in the investigation of sources, a 
valuable and practical criterion for distinguishing between 
authentic and unauthentic opinions, adequate and inadequate 
testimony. Fechner promulgated the idea of an inductive meta- 
physic, which should supplement and comprehend the special sci- 
ences, without superseding them and without attempting to pene- 
trate into the nature of the real, apart from their assistance. This 
new conception of metaphysics relieves it of the obligation to 
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formulate and justify a particular procedure for the determination 
of reality. For this reason Epistemology and Logic now become 
inquiries into the methods, fundamental concepts, and basic 
principles of the special sciences. John Stuart Mill in his ad- 
mirable Logic, adds to the discussion of the natural sciences a 
detailed estimate of the humanistic disciplines. The Neo- 
Kantians, as also Comte, find in the mathematical natural sciences 
the ideal of all scientific knowledge. Besides this, the significance 
of values receives its due recognition. The peculiar methods of 
the real sciences and of the sciences of value did not, however, 
receive here adequate attention. The fault is partly with the 
working efficiency of Kant’s a priori epistemology and partly with 
the renaissance of subjective procedure (conscientialistische Ge- 
dankengdnge), even among representatives of the several physical 
sciences. The theory of the real sciences has become a press- 
ing question of Epistemology. In this way Kant's theory of the 
formal sciences must be supplemented. The solution of the 
problem will settle and ought to settle the unfruitful controversy 
which idealism and realism still feel obliged to carry on regarding 
the possibility and meaning of the postulate of reality. The 
problem presents an extensive and fruitful field of inquiry, in 
which opposing tendencies are active and ought to find ground 
for compromise. The truth remains, as we have pointed out, 
that in all sciences of fact, psychology and the humanistic dis- 
ciplines included, reality is postulated and determined. The 
investigation of this process, its forms, grounds and results con- 
stitute for the philosopher of immanence a significant task. 


OswALp KUELPE. 
Bonn, GERMANY. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TIME IN RECENT FRENCH 
PHILOSOPHY. 


1. RENOUVIER AND RECENT TEMPORALISM. 


HE purpose of the study here begun is to set forth certain 
important episodes in the development of temporalism, 
and, in doing so, to make a critical examination of the argument 
from temporalism to ‘anti-intellectualism.’ By temporalism in 
metaphysics (and it is with the metaphysical aspects of the 
tendency that I am here concerned) I mean any doctrine which 
maintains the following four propositions: first, that time is not 
‘ideal’ in the sense that it can be regarded as unreal, as an 
illusion or a ‘false appearance’ of something non-temporal; 
second, that temporal succession and duration constitute a 
qualitatively unique mode of reality, which can not, without 
falsification, either be reduced to any other type of serial ordering 
or be conceived as forming part of any whole which, as a whole, 
is non-successive or changeless; third, that, since the experience 
of temporal succession involves an essential distinction between 
the givenness of past content of experience and the unrealized 
character of the future, the reality of the time-experience proves 
that reality as a whole can at no moment be truly called complete, 
self-contained, an organic unity; fourth, that the reality of the 
time-experience likewise shows that the total sum of given reality 
receives from moment to moment an increase in some sort of 
content, and that, therefore, the notion of becoming or process is 
fundamental in the description of the general nature of reality. 
To put all this more briefly and loosely, temporalism is the 
metaphysical theory which maintains the reality and irreduci- 
bility of time (or at the least, of the successiveness of conscious 
experience), the essentially transitive and unfinished and self- 
augmentative character of the reality known to us through ex- 
perience, and the pertinency and primacy of the time-concept 
and of temporal distinctions in the treatment of most, if not all, 
philosophical problems. 
11 
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It is manifest that the doctrine thus defined is incompatible 
with the more extreme sort of rationalism in metaphysics—. e., 
with the assertion that all that is real is rational and all that is 
rational is real. For ‘rational’ here must mean ‘forming part of 
an organic system of which all the parts, with strict logical 
necessity, reciprocally imply one another and are implied by the 
idea of the whole, which latter idea is one of which the essence 
involves existence.’ But in such a ‘rational’ system all the parts 
or elements must obviously be realized all at once and eternally; 
in so far as the idea of time is introduced into it, and it is declared 
that at some moments certain elements are not yet ‘realized’ 
in the same sense or to the same degree as others, the rationality 
of the system is destroyed. Between the purely logical, and 
therefore non-temporal, notion of reciprocal implication, and the 
notion of the actual successiveness of the moments in a time- 
sequence, there exists the utmost uncongeniality; and a meta- 
physics which takes the one notion as primary can not come to 
terms with a metaphysics which is based upon the other. 

The term ‘intellectualism’ has sometimes been used to desig- 
nate this sort of rationalism. Thus M. P. Landormey defines! an 
intellectualist as ‘‘one who believes in the absolute value of the 
principle of intelligibility or sufficient reason and affirms that 
everything has its reason for being, that everything is intelligible.” 
It is not merely as the negative of this doctrine that the word 
‘anti-intellectualism’ is used in this paper; for such a negative 
‘alogicalism’ would be the better word. It is one thing to main- 
tain that reality, because it is temporal, contains an alogical 
factor, that the universe is not wholly reducible to a system of 
intelligible conceptual necessities; and it is quite another thing 
to maintain that reality is illogical, that entities may exist, and 
are known to exist, which are not merely undeducible from, but 
are in conflict with, the supposed fundamental requirements of 
conceptual thought—which, in a word, are incongruous with the 
principle of contradiction as well as the principle of sufficient 
reason. It is this more extreme view that I here mean by ‘anti- 
intellectualism.’ It is true that some of the writers whose opin- 
ions are presently to be examined do not always themselves use 

1 Rev. de Mét. et de Morale, 1X, 1901, p. 481. 
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the word in precisely this sense. They sometimes, indeed, in 
their disparagement of ‘the intellect’ as a means of acquaintance 
with reality, seem to say no more than that concepts are never 
identical with, or so ‘full’ as, the realities conceived; or again 
(what comes in the end to the same thing) that experience itself 
contains other elements besides conceptual thought—sensation, 
feeling, volition,—which elements necessarily can never have 
their entire essence expressed in terms of conceptual thought. 
But this, it seems to me, must appear, to everybody except the 
type of extreme rationalist already mentioned, to be a harmless 
truism. It can shock only those who have seriously supposed 
that the universe is and contains nothing whatever except ‘‘an 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.” That there is in any 
concrete item of given sensible experience something not wholly 
given in any concept or scheme of concepts by which that item is 
represented in reflective thought, few in these days would be 
likely to deny; and there seems no good reason for calling all who 
make this admission anti-intellectualists. I shall, then, employ 
the term in its stricter use as a name for those who affirm, not 
simply that reality transcends and overlaps conceptions, but also 
that it flouts and nullifies the logical principles of conceptual 
thinking. But since these two positions, and others inter- 
mediate between the two, are apparently sometimes treated by 
the writers in question as identical, it will not be possible to 
adhere absolutely to this use of the term. In what follows, then, 
‘anti-intellectualism’ will denote both those doctrines which 
explicitly assert that reality may be in conflict with the ‘laws of 
thought,’ and also those doctrines which imply this assertion but, 
through insufficient analysis, fail explicitly to discriminate it from 
the other forms of anti-rationalism which have here been defined. 

That temporalism is one of the most important and vigorous 
of the new tendencies in philosophy must be apparent to all who 
follow current philosophical literature. That temporalism shows 
a marked tendency to issue in anti-intellectualism is equally 
apparent. It is, for example, in consequence of the paradoxical 
characters which he believes himself to have discovered in “real 
duration” that Bergson is led to his assertion of a congenital 
incompatibility of temper between “intelligence” and reality as 
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given in intuition. Similarly Professor James was brought, 
through Bergson’s and his own reflection upon the paradoxes of 
our time-consciousness, to an impeachment of “conceptualist 
logic,’’ and even to doubts about the applicability of the principle 
of contradiction to reality. In the flux of experience, James! 
found that “every minutest thing is already its Hegelian ‘own 
other,’ in the fullest sense of the term,”’ and this, he observed, 
unquestionably “sounds self-contradictory. But as the imme- 
diate facts don’t sound at all, but simply are, until we concep- 
tualize and name them vocally, the contradiction results only 
from the conceptual or discursive form being substituted for 
the real form.” This appears to be equivalent to saying that 
as ‘‘conceptualized,”” and when viewed from the conceptual or 
logical point of view, temporal reality is self-contradictory. An 
extreme expression of the same opinion is given by E. D. Fawcett.* 
“Contradiction,” he writes, ‘‘is not always a test of falsity. . . . 
If A is real and if, when analyzed, . . . it proves . . . [to be 
both B and not B], what more is there to be said? The Real, 
while alogical, may be rich. And if it genuinely supports both 
sides of the Antinomy—well, both sides of the Antinomy will 
have to be accepted.” And as a conspicuous example of a “‘ Real” 
which is at the same time self-contradictory, Fawcett instances 
‘the time flux.”” ‘‘We cannot admit change as an ultimate fact 
and uphold the sacrosanct generalization of contradiction as 
well.”” But “the empiricist”’ is not disturbed by this; he is pre- 
pared to discover that “the universe as a whole ignores the rigid 
‘law’ of contradiction. The entire universe is perchance con- 
tinually becoming what it is not, the expression of its native 
contradictoriness being what we call Time.” <A recent German 
writer® has employed similar language. ‘‘ The essence of motion 
consists precisely in a thing’s being in a certain place and at the 
same time not being in it. But these two predicates are con- 
tradictory, and according to the Principle of Contradiction they 
can not both at once be ascribed to one and the same subject. 
Yet in the concrete we find them united in the same thing. 


1A Pluralistic Universe, p. 272. 

2 The Individual and Reality, p. 60. 

*Erich Frank, Das Prinsip der dialektischen Synthesis und die Kantische 
Philosophie. Erginzungsheft der Kantstudien, 1911, pp. 9-10. 
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Equally incongruous with the principle is change of any kind. 
. . . And the idea of time is so far from rendering the conjunction 
of two contradictory predicates conceivable, that it is itself 
simply a case of such a contradictory conjunction. For in time 
the moment before and the moment just after must be simul- 
taneous, since there can not be any time—nor, therefore, any 
temporal boundary—between the two.” 

To some readers the last two citations will probably give the 
impression that the argument from temporalism to anti-intellec- 
tualism consists simply in making the fallacy of accident the 
basis of metaphysics—in treating the expression ‘becoming what 
it was not’ as directly equivalent to ‘becoming what it is not.’ 
But in the case of the more important recent representatives of 
the argument in question, the logical procedure employed, 
though perhaps not wholly different in essence, is a trifle more 
complicated; and the resultant anti-intellectualism is not quite 
so unambiguous or so simple. The considerations which have 
led James and Bergson and their disciples to their despair of 
“‘conceptualist logic’”’ and to their paradoxical characterizations 
of the time-flux can not be quite so concisely formulated. There 
is, however, nothing really novel in the paradoxes which these 
latter temporalists discover in the time-concept. Their diffi- 
culties are ancient, long-familiar and long-troublesome difficulties. 
They are in the last analysis reducible to certain of the paradoxes 
of the Eleatic Zeno (or to the corresponding antinomies of Kant), 
especially those arising out of the infinite divisibility of the 
continuum; and to Kant’s favorite puzzle concerning the ap- 
parent inconceivability that a succession of perceptions should 
constitute a perception ef succession. 

From these and kindred difficulties various forms of scepticism 
or of mysticism have, in the past history of philosophy, repeatedly 
arisen. It is not, therefore, in its logical roots that the novelty 
of the new anti-intellectualist argument inheres. It appears to 
me to inhere rather in two things: first, in a redundant complica- 
tion of the analysis of the time-notion whereby these difficulties 
are again brought to light; second, in the nature of the conclusion 
drawn from the discovery of these difficulties. That conclusion, 
when properly put, is in essence such as I have already indicated; 
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and it is the reverse of the conclusion usually drawn from the same 
premises. The common conclusion is that time, since, upon 
analysis, it proves subject to these logical difficulties, must be 
‘unreal’; the temporalist’s conclusion is that logical difficulties 
| of this sort, since they have been shown to belong to the most 
ne certain of all realities, time, are no evidence of unreality, and that 
a | reality accordingly is not to be reached in its true nature through 
| | the processes of the intellect. Unfortunately, in M. Bergson’s 
| ) case, as we shall see, the conclusion can not be quite so unequivo- 
cally stated. Bergson has the air, though it is an illusory air, 
, of finding in the notion of ‘duration’ not so much an example of, 
a) as a means of escape from, these ancient antinomies; when our 
| idea of the nature of the temporal experience is properly purged 
| and rectified, he seems to assure us, we shall at last have a con- 
ception of reality that is free from the Zenonian and the Kantian 
perplexities. It turns out, however, that this writer’s purgation 
| and rectification of that idea consists precisely in leaving at the 
| heart of it the baldest self-contradictions and, with some slight 

disguises, the old paradoxes. In their true character, therefore, 
| his mode of argument and his conclusion do not differ from the 


type which I have formulated. 
The series of episodes in the history of temporalism here to be 
considered covers the work of four philosophers—Renouvier, 
Bergson, Pillon, James. Of these four I shall examine the 
reasonings with respect to the reality of time, to the alleged 
j paradoxes of the time-notion, and to the consequent relation of 
| the principle of contradiction to reality. In view of the title 
borne by this article, the reader will perhaps ask what William 
|| | James is doing in this company. We all, certainly, like to think 
} of him as a characteristically American philosopher; and we are 
not unjustified in doing so. But though his personality and his 
style were singularly American, he none the less truly belongs, 
; ) as a technical metaphysician, to the apostolic succession of French 
| | temporalism. At the beginning of his career he was decisively 
| influenced by Renouvier; though that influence doubtless served 
| chiefly to strengthen, and to give form to certain temperamental 
| inclinations of James’s own mind. To Renouvier he seems un- 
/ questionably to have owed his initial conversion to a conscious 
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and explicit pluralism and temporalism. From Renouvier, also, 
he took that life-long preoccupation with the antinomies of the 
notion of infinity, which was apparent to all who knew him, 
though in his writings it was not conspicuous until the post- 
humous publication of his Some Problems of Philosophy. And it 
was apparently Renouvier who inspired in him that sturdy 
loyalty to the principle of contradiction, and that conviction that 
philosophizing consists in fairly facing and choosing between in- 
compatible alternatives, which was especially characteristic of 
his earlier attitude. The essentials, also, of what may be called 
James’s voluntaristic epistemology may be discerned in Renou- 
vier’s teaching. For example, Renouvier’s statement of what he 
considers the proper meaning (largely missed by Kant) of ‘the 
primacy of the practical reason,’ might pass for the programme of 
James's essay on “The Will to Believe.” Neo-criticism, Renou- 
vier pointed out, does not maintain that a thing may be true from 
a practical point of view and false from a theoretical point of 
view. But it maintains ‘that certain truths indemonstrable to 
the reason when it is reduced to its intellectual elements (purely 
theoretical reason), obtain grounds for being believed (motifs 
d'étre crues) when we take account of the moral elements of the 
reason (practical reason)—though with this proviso, that we 
limit our affirmations to points against which no insurmountable 
objections can be raised on theoretical grounds.” But in the 
course of his own reflection upon the implications of temporalism 
James came upon certain difficulties; and—by his own account 
of the matter—it was Bergson’s example which emboldened him 
to seek an escape from these difficulties by that plunge into anti- 
intellectualism—though into an anti-intellectualism not quite 
fully conscious of its own meaning—which was exemplified in 
A Pluralistic Universe. Thus, in passing from a pluralistic, 
temporalistic and voluntaristic philosophy not associated with a 
radical anti-intellectualism to the anti-intellectualist temporalism 
of his later years, James represented in his own career the move-. 
ment of French reflection from Renouvier to Bergson; and at 
least in the logical formulation of his positions at these two termini 
of his intellectual history he owed much to the direct influence of 


' Crit. Philos., 1874, t. Il, no. 29; cited by Séailles, La Philosophie de Charles; 
Renouvier, pp. 29-30. 
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these two writers. Thus, though he was an eminently American 
philosopher, his work in a proper and an important sense con- 
stitutes a chapter in the history of French philosophy. 

1. Renouvier.—Of temporalism as a definite and explicit ten- 
dency in recent French and (through James) in recent Anglo- 
American philosophy, Renouvier may, I suppose, more justly 
than anyone else be considered the initiator. Of the outlines of 
his system it would, in this REviEw, be superfluous to offer an 
exposition; though I am not sure that even professional philos- 
ophers always adequately appreciate how interesting and im- 
portant a figure in nineteenth century speculation /e Solitaire 
d’ Avignon is. The purpose of the present study requires only a 
brief indication of the logical sources of Renouvier’s temporalism, 
of its relation (as conceived by him) to the rationalism of the 
‘principle of sufficient reason’ and to the principle of contra- 
diction, and of his neglect of certain aspects of the notion of time 
which left some pregnant difficulties to his temporalist successors. 

The temporalism of Renouvier is a special consequence of his 
general phenomenalism. Like the German post-Kantain ideal- 
ists, he transformed the Critical Philosophy by eliminating from 
it that dualistic agnosticism latent in the conception of an un- 
knowable thing-in-itself over against the world of experience. 
But he did so in a very different spirit and with an essentially 
different result. Kant’s more influential successors in Germany, 
inspired as much by the preconceptions of Spinoza as by those 
of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, speedily rehabilitated the sort 
of metaphysical speculation over which Kant’s greatest work had 
ostensibly been a funeral oration. For they developed the 
Synthetic Ego of the Transcendental Analytic into a supersensible 
and supratemporal Absolute—an achievement in which they 
were encouraged by Kant’s own persistence in the affirmation of a 
noumenal Ego in his ethical writings, and by certain tendencies 
manifested in the Kritik der Urteilskraft. Renouvier, on the 


' contrary, proceeded by rigorously purging the Critical Philos- 


ophy of what he regarded as a noxious residuum of “the onto- 
logical tradition.” The ‘principle of relativity’ is fundamental 
with him; according to this principle, ‘the nature of mind is such 
that no knowledge can be reached and formulated, and conse- 
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quently no existence can be conceived otherwise than by means 
of its relations and as, in itself, a system of relations.’’ Renouvier 
does not hesitate to say that the principle of Comte’s positivism 
is ‘correct,’ though it does not justify that “‘ systematic aban- 
donment of the psychology of knowledge and of the criticism 
of knowledge’’ which was characteristic of Comtism. The 
general types of relatedness to which all phenomena are subject 
and by means of which they are constituted are the categories; 
and these, as Kant rightly held, can be known a priori. But 
it is precisely the known indispensability of these categories 
in the constitution of our world of objects which makes it certain 
that nothing which transcends their limitations can be conceived 
by us as real, or be thought without paralogisms and self-con- 
tradictions. Even the conscious self, the ‘person,’—though 
this is the culminating conception of Renouvier’s metaphysics 
—is for him no supernatural entity behind experience, no ‘sub- 
stance’ ontologically antecedent to an experience whose forms 
it generates; it is neither more nor less than the phenomenon of 
self-consciousness as actually found in experience, complemented 
by the phenomena of memory and of anticipation. 

“The idea of the person thus given by the individual’s own 
consciousness, when extended to other like consciousnesses, 
becomes the general idea of a conscious being—an idea which 
has nothing in common with the Ego of Fichte’s doctrine, 
that universal Absolute of realistic idealism. The character of a 
law and a function remains attached to the proper definition 
of this being; to which there is added, in every individual ego, 
that inner self-perception which constitutes it.’ 

There is no such entity as “le moi théorique de l'idéalisme 
absolu,” no représentatif prior to the empirical characters and 
contents of representation; there is only the concrete empirical 
ego. ‘‘La représentation n'implique rien qu’elle-méme et .. 
ne sort d’elle-méme que pour poser la représentation, la représenta- 
tion & d'autres titres, en d'autres termes, mais encore et toujours 
et partout la représentation.” 

It was primarily through his fidelity to this méthode phénom- 
éniste that Renouvier was a pioneer of that reaction against 


1 Dilemmes de la métaphysique pure, 1901, p. 234. 
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‘absolutism,’ and against the whole procedure and temper of 
‘neo-Kantian’ rationalistic idealism, which has come to be 
so conspicuous in recent metaphysics. But it was, more par- 
ticularly, through the combination of this phenomenalism with 
apriorism in epistemology that his own species of temporalism 
was generated. Time, as the ‘form’ or mode of relation char- 
acteristic of the process of consciousness itself, as one of the 
‘categories’ apart from which we are incapable of representing 
experience, can be known a priori to constitute a determination 
of all possible concrete existences. ‘“‘It is evident that both the 
subjective and the objective element in consciousness equally 
imply relations of succession. And this property is not peculiar 
to sensible things or those which belong to immediate experi- 
ence. Duration is, in the last analysis, a law that conditions 
predications (attributions) of every sort, since, . . . however 
abstract a proposition may be to begin with, and however 
independent of all succession, we always are brought round 
finally for the subjects of our predications to ensembles of phe- 
nomena represented in time; outside of such ensembles no attri- 
bute whatever can subsist. Finally every representation relative 
to the categories of causality, finality and personality, as well 
as becoming, implies relations of succession as conditions pre- 
supposed by those categories.’’! 

Thus “all the phenomena which experience offers belong 
to Becoming”’; not only is this true of each particular phenomenon 
but likewise ‘“‘ Becoming is characteristic of the Whole of Being.” 
For by definition, the ‘‘Whole of Being’’ embraces all the 
relations among phenomena; consequently ‘‘/e Tout-étre devient, 
en ce sens que les choses deviennent dans le Tout-étre.’”* 

Such, very briefly indicated, are the logical grounds and the 
historical relations of Renouvier’s temporalism. It is not upon 
these, but upon the further consequences and applications of 
the doctrine that I wish chiefly to dwell. The particular detail 
in the working out of the principle which is of most interest 
in connection with the theme of this paper, is due to Renouvier’s 
combination of temporalism with finitism. This is not an arbi- 


1 Essais de critique générale, 2° edition, Premier Essai, 1875, I, p. 343- 
2 Premier Essai, 1875, U1, p. 147. 
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trary nor a merely external combination. Every metaphysician 
(unless he be a pure illusionist), whether he conceive reality as 
ultimately temporal or as ultimately eternal, is called upon to 
face the question concerning the quantitative aspect of reality, 
and, consequently, to make choice between finitism and infini- 
tism; and while his choice may be partly predetermined by his 
theory concerning what may be called the qualitative nature of 
reality, it will in any case itself determine the interpretation of 
the latter theory in certain fundamentally significant respects. 
Not a few philosophers, however, by one lame device or another, 
evade the quantitative problem in metaphysics. Renouvier 
attacks it with the utmost directness. For him (after his first 
period) the primary obligation of the philosopher is to bring 
all speculative hypotheses to the touchstone of the principle 
of contradiction; and to that principle he finds the notion of an 
infinite number or quantum to be manifestly repugnant. Hence, 
the series of successive phenomena which constitute reality (or, 
at any rate, the only reality which we are capable of apprehend- 
ing) is limited @ parte ante; in the phraseology of Kant’s first 
antinomy, the world had a beginning in time.' Now, a tem- 
poralism thus interpreted in a finitist sense has obviously broken 
decisively with metaphysical rationalism. Renouvier himself, 
perhaps, did not always realize the extent of this breach; but it 
has been sufficiently apparent to his disciples. M. Pillon, for ex- 
ample, has pointed out® that the real basis of Kant’s argument 
for the antithesis of the first antinomy is the principle of sufficient 

1M. Henri Bois, a neo-criticist theologian writing in L’'Année Philosophique, 
1909 (p. 117), finds a certain wavering in Renouvier's utterances on this question. 
“At times,” says M. Bois, “he boldly affirms, as a positive dogma, that all things 
—including God—had a first beginning; at other times he merely regards the first 
beginning as a limit reached by our thought, behind which he does not forbid us 
to assume the existence of something else. The world we know, the God who 
now exists, had a beginning; but behind, before, there was—what? Renouvier 
answers: ‘l’abime;’ and this abime he seems, at bottom, to conceive somewhat after 
the fashion of the Kantian Ding-an-sich, which thus—exorcised from all the other 
parts of Renouvierism—here reappears." M. Bois doubtless knows his Re- 
nouvier far better than I; yet I cannot but think he gives much too positive a sense 
to Renouvier's references to this abime; which I take to be nothing but the vacuity 
which our imagination now necessarily represents as antecedent to the beginning of 


concrete existence. 
2 L’Année Philosophique, 1909, pp. 50-57. 
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reason; the antinomy, in fact, consists precisely in an opposition 
between the principle of contradiction and the principle of suffi- 
cient reason. The former calls for the finitist answer to the 
quantitative problem; the latter protests against that answer. 
“The world, you say, is limited in time. But why one limit 
rather than another? You declare that the sum of coexisting 
and successive beings, up to the present moment, constitutes a 
number, and a finite number. But why one number rather than 
another? The number of coexisting and successive beings, it 
logically follows from the doctrine of the finitude of the world, is 
inexplicable, arbitrary; therefore, one is justified in saying, ir- 
rational.” To accept the thesis of the antinomy as valid is, 
therefore, to rule this protest, and the principle which gives rise 
to it, out of court. The world of a finitist temporalism is a 
world which came into temporal existence out of nothing, without 
antecedent or cause or reason; and it is therefore a world in 
which the like discontinuous and causally inexplicable and non- 
rational emergence of new entities and characters may conceiv- 
ably at any time occur again. For the principle of sufficient 
reason once abandoned, there remains no reason why new begin- 
nings of existence should be limited to the first moment of the 
cosmic calendar. 

The scope of this paper does not call for a defence of finitism, 
a doctrine now much out of fashion. But (though it is a digres- 
sion from my theme) I think it worth while at least to point out 
that it was through no ignorance of ‘the new infinite’ that 
Renouvier adopted that doctrine. The property of infinite num- 
bers which forms the basis of the so-called ‘new definition’ of 
infinity—the fact, namely, that in such numbers a part may have 
all of its elements put into a one-to-one correspondence with all 
the elements of the whole—was set forth at length by Renouvier 
in his earliest discussions of the subject as constituting precisely 
the evidence of the self-contradictoriness of the notion of infinite 
number. The new number-theorists have, in the neo-criticist’s 
eyes, somewhat naively supposed that they have rendered the 
notion “‘harmless” (as Russell has called it) by merely explicitly 


! Pillon, op. cit., p. 59. 
2 Cf. Troisidme Essai, 1864, I. 
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incorporating the contradiction into the definition itself! ‘‘The 
radically illogical character of such a definition,” as Renouvier 
wrote in one of his later volumes, “consists in this, that the 
concepts of whole and part and of equality are introduced into 
it and at the same time are violated by the proposition 
itself.””! 

The doctrine of the possibility of absolute and spontaneous 
‘first beginnings’ in the temporal order, which follows from 
Renouvier’s finitism, results, when it is elaborated, in a philosophy 
of nature that anticipates many of the elements of Bergson’s. 
Both philosophers, though in the main for different reasons, 
introduce indeterminism not only into psychology but also into 
biology. Most of the traits of that élan vital of which our dis- 
tinguished contemporary has so much to say were already ap- 
parently in the spontanéité radicale et irréductible of which his 
predecessor discoursed eloquently over forty years ago. ‘This 
primal spontaneity,’’ wrote Renouvier, “this energy which 
awakes and comes into existence of itself at the beginning of time 
and in the nothingness of space—whether it bursts forth [s’élance 
—the figure is the same as Bergson’s] at once in a highly complex 
form or starts from humble beginnings, growing by shoots (jets) 
which merge with one another and augment the whole, through 
the ever-unfinished period of Becoming—this ought not to sur- 
prise the philosopher whose reason has once led him to reject 
self-contradictory definitions of the nature of things, . . . and 
to consider phenomena as pulsatile, erectile, intermittent, and 
consequently to recognize in all of them something of that char- 
acter of spontaneity which was the exclusive law of the earliest- 
appearing of them.’’? Such a sentence as the following, again, 
might easily pass for an excerpt from L’ Evolution créatrice: 

“ The world is one immense pulsation composed of an unassign- 
able (though always determinate) number of elementary pulsa- 
tions, of which the harmony—whether less or more compre- 
hensive, whether blind or conscious—after being established and 
developed in many kinds and degrees, finds its consummation in 
the production of autonomous beings, in whom it, appearing at 


! Dilemmes de la métaphysique pure, 1901, p. 121. 
2 Troisidme Essai, 1864, I, p. 44. 
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first merely as spontaneity, tends finally to become voluntary 
and free.’"! 

With all this there is naturally associated the doctrine of the 
logical discontinuity of the hierarchy of the sciences, of the im- 
possibility of ever ‘reducing’ psychology wholly to biology, or 
biology wholly to physical or chemical principles. Thus organ- 
isms, though they are combinations of physico-chemical com- 
plexes that, when existing separately, obey mechanical laws, are 
in their characteristic vital functions étres nouveaux, and mani- 
fest lois irréductibles which it will never be possible to deduce from 
any more fundamental laws manifested alike in the organic and 
inorganic realm. This doctrine was emphasized by Renouvier 
as early as 1864, some ten years before it (together with several 
other important contentions common to Renouvier and to Berg- 
son) was more methodically developed by Boutroux in his La 
contingence des lois de la nature. Finally, Renouvier’s cosmology 
gets a certain intelligibility and consistency which I find lacking 
in Bergson’s very ingenious but elusive views of the nature of 
matter, from the fact that it is frankly animistic. Even inorganic 
matter is supposed by him ultimately to consist en de certaines 
représentations pour soi, the character of which we can not define 
with precision, but which we must conceive somewhat after the 
analogy of our own sensation and appetition. Physico-chemical 
phenomena, Renouvier writes, are, ‘I do not say so inert and 
inanimate as abstract mechanics assumes (agreeing in this with 
the superficial appearances of things), but are at least limited to 
the degree of consciousness—of feeling and of invariable spon- 
taneity—which the simple forces of attraction and repulsion 
presuppose.’”? 

In spite of these approximations to the later doctrine of Berg- 


1 Troisiéme Essai, 1864, |, p. 43. In view of these expressions of Renouvier's 
one is not surprised to find M. Pillon saying, in his review of L’évolution créatrice: 
“We applaud this conception of the élan vital. It is in fairly close accord with the 
views which we have often had occasion to express concerning the minimal degree 
of consciousness and of liberty which it is necessary to ascribe to the elementary 
beings or inferior monads. The study of organic and mental evolution has led 
M. Bergson to a doctrine of contingency which in a certain measure . . . approx- 
imates that of neo-monadistic idealism, as we understand it’’ (L’Année Philoso- 
phique, 1907, p. 183). 

2 Troisidme Essai, 1864, I, p. 100. 
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son, Renouvier (in the first edition of the Essais de critique gén- 
érale) refused to see in evolutionary cosmology and biology the 
philosophical importance and value which the author of L’ Evolu- 
tion créatrice seems to find in them. Renouvier held back from 
this in part for reasons of philosophic caution. About “the 
Whole-of-Being’’ we can not generalize, except in so far as a priori 
necessities of thought are available. Our planet, even our solar 
and galactic system, is not the universe; and even though, within 
their limits, we could discover the total tendency of the sequence 
of changes, we should have no right to universalize the results 
of so partial an induction. Though we can logically demonstrate 
that the Whole-of-Being is subject to becoming, we can not 
prove any specific kind or direction of change in the whole. 
“The change of the Whole, as a whole, could be determined 
by science only if we could compare the Whole with itself at two 
successive moments. . . . And even if, per impossibile, we could 
do this, it would still remain to discover the general law of the 
series of changes.’ But, apart from these considerations, 
Renouvier had, at the time at which he was formulating the 
neo-criticist system, a curious aversion from biological evolu- 
tionism even as a purely scientific hypothesis. This seems to 
have sprung chiefly from a conviction, bred of his finitism, that 
the abrupt, discontinuous diversities of things, organic or in- 
organic, can never be eliminated or explained away by conceiving 
those diversities as parts of a series of continuous, imperceptible 
gradations. Of all continua the philosopher of finitude had a 
natural suspicion; and evolutionism seemed to him to consist 
precisely in the pretension to account for all diversities by assum- 
ing a real continuum of temporally successive forms. Conse- 
quently, in the first edition of the Troisiéme Essai (1864) we 
find him admitting the modifiability of species only within limits, 
and rejecting Darwinism and ceite these du progres, fondée si peu 
profondément et si peu garanti. The ‘principle of specificity” 
he sets up as a primary law of thought. ‘“‘Species, their genesis, 
their number, are irreducible given facts” (données). In the 
second edition of the Premier Essai (1875) this position is slightly 
! Premier Essai, I11, p. 148. 
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modified. Darwin is absolved from the charge of error in scien- 
tific method, on the ground that “he carries out the desired 
reduction of species’’ to unity only ‘‘with a happy timidity’; 
he still admits that there may have been, for example, “four or 
five primeval forms” of animals. Thus the principe de l’espéce 
is by him sufficiently conserved; and, with that principle properly 
safeguarded, philosophy need have no prejudice against “the 
legitimate hypothesis of the indefinite variability of organisms 
and of the gradual formation of new species.’’ Renouvier’s 
real concern, it is manifest, was for the logical principle of the 
discontinuity of qualitative differences and the consequent im- 
possibility of ‘explaining’ new forms in terms of the properties 
of the antecedently existing forms from which they are supposed 
to have arisen. In other words, his initial attitude of suspicion 
towards both Darwinian evolutionism in biology and Spencerian 
evolutionism in cosmology was due to a conviction closely related 
to that which has made M. Bergson a far more radical evolutionist 
than Darwin or Spencer—to the conviction, namely, that any 
emergence of qualitative novelties would always amount to a 
sort of new creation, to an abrupt, discontinuous irruption into 
existence of new reality, not in any intelligible sense ‘given’ in 
what went before. But Renouvier, overlooking the most obvious 
possibilities of his temporalism and the most natural biological 
implications of his conception of a “radical spontaneity” in 
things, tended, when dealing with the problem of the origin of 
species, to construe his principle of discontinuity in a static 
rather than a temporalistic sense. His general attitude towards 
the theory of organic evolution was thus, even in his middle 
period, rather one of reluctant and quibbling acceptance than 
of enthusiastic adoption of a conception important for the elab- 
oration of his own system. He laid down the principles which 
logically generate the idea of ‘creative evolution’; he did not 
himself quite fully work out that idea in its biological applica- 
tions.' 

1 In the writings of his final period Renouvier’s acceptance of the theory of 
descent was complete and unequivocal enough (cf. Le Personnalisme, 1903, pp- 


121-3). But behind this he placed those fanciful hypotheses concerning cosmo- 
gony and embryogeny to which he had by that time become attached; and these 
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It should, however, by this time be evident that Renouvier’s 
temporalism carried with it not a few of those subsidiary ideas 
which play so great a part in contemporary forms of the doctrine. 
But the anti-intellectualism which has accompanied much recent 
temporalism can be traced to him only in the sense that he 
raised the problem which has chiefly generated that tendency, 
and failed to deal with the problem in a wholly clear and conclu- 
sive manner. That the problem had latent in it difficulties which 
would presently cast a shadow of uncertainty upon the principle 
of contradiction itself, he was apparently far from imagining. 
In his treatment of the ‘category’ of time, Renouvier was guilty 
of three omissions. (1) He never made it altogether clear how 
duration can be free from the antinomies of the continuum. 
(2) He seems never to have fully considered Kant’s difficulty 
concerning the possibility of deriving a perception of succession 
from a succession of perceptions. (3) He made no radical dif- 
ference between time and space with respect to their ontological 
status or ‘degree of reality’; and he ascribed to the two a large 
number of common attributes. It was precisely at these three 
points that the later growths of French temporalism germinated. 

Renouvier had avoided the admission of an infinite regress, in 
the case of time, by his doctrine of a first beginning. But there 
remained the question of ‘the infinite of composition.”” On the 
face of it, duration seems, like space, to bea continuum. Buta 
continuum is divisible ad infinitum, and a ‘given’ or realized 
continuum must therefore constitute an actual infinite magni- 
tude; otherwise the possibility of its endless subdivision would 
not be grounded in the reality of which that possibility is 
predicated. Thus the worst of the old Zenonian paradoxes 


hypotheses were, in a metaphysical sense, essentially non-evolutionary. For they 
assumed that the world was originally ‘created,’ and created perfect; that through 
the abuse of the freedom of the originally created spirits a ‘fall’ took place; and 
that this led to the destruction of the primitive physical order and the conversion 
of the material universe into the nebulous state—from which the present scheme 
of things has gradually evolved. The ‘germs’ of the original monads, however, 
he supposed to be indestructible; they therefore have survived the cosmic catas- 
trophe, and, passed through the lower and higher forms of animal life, appear as 
human beings, who will eventually be restored to their original perfection in a 
perfect society.—But upon the aberrations of a great intelligence in old age it is 
not fitting to dwell. 
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about change and motion seem to return to plague the tem- 
poralist—and most of all the temporalist who is determined 
to be also a finitist. It is true that Renouvier repeatedly 
denied that duration is a continuum of the sort that in- 
volves infinity. In the Troisiéme Essai, 1864, he endeavored 
to formulate the conception of a minimum divisibile of duration, 
a durée derniére; these ultimate elements of succession are 
“‘extremely small,’’ much too small to be separately perceptible. 
‘Thus it is only through the composition or excessive accumula- 
tion” of these “elementary durations” that there are produced 
“phenomena of which we can appreciate the duration by our 
senses."’ Because we can not, in clear consciousness, apprehend 
these time-elements separately, they appear to us as a continuum, 
just as a series of small dots, at a certain distance, is perceived as an 
unbroken line. But in fact, behind this continu apparent,” there 
are intervalles réelles, intermittences réelles. ‘‘ Intermittence is,” in 
fact, ‘‘a universal law of nature; and the rational proof of it is 
to be found in the reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine of a real 
continuum or actual infinite.” Here, evidently, our finitist 
philosopher is making a hard struggle to save time from the 
fatal charge of continuity. Yet the struggle can not be regarded 
as successful, nor as consistent with the same philosopher's 
account, in other passages, of the attributes of time. Have the 
ultimate units of duration themselves any duration or temporal 
magnitude? If so, the whole problem breaks out afresh within 
their limits, no matter how “small” they may be supposed to be. 
If not, they are mere temporal points, and not even an “excessive 
accumulation"’ of them could amount to a real duration. Again, 
if between the “pulses” of duration there are ‘‘intermittences,”’ 
what are these intermittences made of, where and how do they 
subsist? And if they do not enter the consciousness of duration, 
does not that mean that, im consciousness, duration is continuous, 
without intermittences? To such questions, Renouvier’s doc- 
trine seems to offer no satisfactory reply. 

Moreover, in his own formal analysis of the meaning of the 
category of time, he plainly implies that duration is a continuum. 
Anything which is represented as in time, as having temporal 
relations, is thereby given a certain “‘position’’ in a certain 
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scheme of ordering. Now position, whether in time or space, 
involves two other distinguishable though inseparable notions, 
that of a “‘limit’’ and that of an ‘interval.’ In space, for 
example, there must be determinate points; and between any 
two distinct points there must be an interval not reducible 
merely to more points. In succession the limit is the “instant,” 
the interval is “time,’’ the synthesis of these two constitutes 
“duration.” ‘‘In the definite interval between any two in- 
stants, other instants may be placed at will, ad indefinitum. 
Were it otherwise, the instant would be something other than a 
limit and time something other than an interval; for two instants 
can not be represented as two without an interval between them, 
nor can an interval be represented unless it be thought as afford- 
ing places within itself for other possible limits. Thus duration 
is a synthesis of the interposition of possible instants between two 
given instants.’”! 

When Renouvier describes this as a merely “indefinite” pos- 
sibility of the interposition of ‘“‘instants’’ within any duration, 
he is patently evading the consequences of his own definitions. 
His logic requires that there be an infinite possibility of such 
interposition, and not of points merely but also of intervals, since 
each pair of points presupposes an interval. And if duration is 
‘real,’ this contained infinity must apparently be not merely 
a possibility but an actuality: The reader may, however, urge 
that Renouvier’s phenomenalism saves him here; that these 
necessities apply only to conceptualized duration, while real dura- 
tion, for a phenomenalist, need have neither more nor less 
magnitude and division than it is immediately experienced as 
having. But it is not clear that the neo-criticist phenomenalism 
means quite this. Renouvier frequently seems to argue in this 
manner: An immediate datum, A, if it is to be conceived as other 
than self-contradictory, implies a certain other fact, B, not imme- 
diately given; in such a case B is known to be not less real than 
A. It is by an argument of just this type that the assertion 
of a first beginning of time is reached. Why, then, should not a 
like argument be applicable to the internal constitution of time? 
The temporal experience, the fact of succession, it is assumed, is 


1 Premier Essai, 2d ed., 1875, I, p. 339; the italics are Renouvier’s. 
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an immediate datum; but in order to avoid contradictions, it 
seems necessary to represent succession as a continuous quantity; 
the notion of a continuous quantity, however, is itself (upon 
Renouvier’s principles) self-contradictory; hence the conclusion 
of an anti-intellectualist temporalism—a reality actually given 
baffles the ‘intellect’ by refusing to be conceptually ‘thought 
through’ without absurdity. 

Besides the Zenonian paradoxes of the continuum, there is 
another puzzle about time, which, somewhat obscurely indicated 
by Kant, has become a common-place of the psychology of 
temporal perception. This is what Ward calls “the truism—or 
paradox—that all that we know of succession is but an interpreta- 
tion of what is really simultaneous or coexistent,’’ that in our 
time-perception ‘‘all that corresponds to the differences of past, 
present and future is presented simultaneously.”' If two mo- 
ments, A and B, are not merely to be successive, but also to be 
experienced as successive, it seems necessary that both be present 
in consciousness together; the time-relation can not be given, it 
appears plausible to say, unless the two terms of the relation 
are both jointly given. ‘‘ Unless,” as Royce? has put it, ‘we 
could overlook a succession and view at once its serially related 
and mutually exclusive events, we should never know anything 
whatever about the existence of succession.’’ Now this paradox 
has more than once been used as an argument against temporal- 
ism of all sorts; it is one of the principal weapons in the armory 
of idealistic eternalism. It therefore calls for very serious con- 
sideration from the temporalist. If it be not disposed of, his 
temporalism at least seems obliged to avow itself a paradoxical 
type of metaphysics. The requisite consideration can hardly be 
said to be given it by Renouvier. In Bergson’s earliest discussion 
of the time-problem it will be found to play a not unimportant 
réle. 

Finally, Renouvier has been criticized by his principal disciple, 
Pillon, for ascribing to time and space the same sort and degree 
of reality and, con equently, leaving the actual ontological 

1 Enc. Britannica, 11th ed., art. “ Psychology.” 


2 The World and the Individual, 11, p. 117. The best exposition of this paradox 
known to me is to be found in this chapter of Royce's. 
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standing of both curiously ambiguous. For Renouvier’s monads 
are in space just as truly as in time; they are, in Pillon’s' words, 
“nothing but the dynamic atoms of Boscovich endowed with 
perception and appetition.”” But if the monads exist at least 
punctually in space, it is necessary that the space—with its 
‘intervals’ as well as its ‘limits’ or points—be there for them 
toexistin. Thus Renouvier still ‘‘leaves subsisting the realistic 
view of spatial relations’’—a view which “accords ill with the law 
of number and with the finitist logic in general.” In other words, 
the spatial as well as the temporal continuum reappears, and 
reappears as a reality necessarily implied by a given reality; 
and with the real continuum those bétes noires of Renouvier, the 
paradoxes of the actualized infinite, again invade his philosophy. 
This is not only awkward in itself, but it incidentally endangers 
his temporalism. For if time is no more genuinely real than 
space, if the category of succession has no more coherency and 
no more fundamental significance than that of position, it is, 
from the logical point of view, in a rather bad way. The proper 
view for a finitist temporalism to take, Pillon insists, is that 
“space ought to be separated”’ in these regards, ‘‘from time and 
the other categories,’’ that the phenomena of the “‘outer sense”’ 
have an “‘illusory character,” precisely because the antinomies, 
and especially the paradoxes of the continuum, are applicable 
to these in a way in which they are not applicable to time. In 
other words, a temporalist, if he be unwilling to be an anti- 
intellectualist, can not be a physical realist, even in the modified 
sense in which Renouvier may be so described. 

Such seem to be the ways in which Renouvier anticipated the 
more recent developments of temporalism in French philosophy, 
and such were the oversights by which he left to his successors 
unsolved problems, out of which anti-intellectualist tendencies 
were generated. With these later developments I hope to deal 
in a subsequent paper. 

ArtTHuR O. Lovejoy. 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


1 Année Philos., 1905, p. 116. 
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HE critic of aristocracy does well to remember always that 
the real object of his attack is not an institution, or a class, 
or a theory of society, but a disposition, a state of mind, a certain 
mode of evaluating life. The reason why he may be apt to 
forget this lies in the fact that while such a disposition supplies 
the motive force of aristocratic claims, it does not often come 
itself clearly into the field of intellectual discussion. The time 
was when the aristocrat did not feel the need to justify himself; 
his strength lay in his inner sense of conscious superiority, which 
had not been forced by conditions to give an account of itself. 
To be compelled to resort to theory at all is to enter a realm 
foreign to his genius. And particularly this is so because at the 
present day the current forms of thinking are not naturally 
favorable to his claims; and so a defence of the institution is apt 
to take a roundabout course, and even to avail itself of the aid 
of such democratic notions as the common welfare, which are 
repugnant to its natural bias. 

It is a large part of Nietzsche’s significance, that in him the 
aristocratic temper itself steps forth into the daylight of philo- 
sophical expression, naked and self glorifying as in life the mood 
which it attempts to justify. And partly for this reason, it may 
as well be confessed that the difficulty in meeting him effectively 
is a considerable one. Nietzsche’s philosophy is, on principle, 
not a thesis to be argued, but an insight to be gained. It isa 
matter of taste in the end, held with all the superciliousness that 
belongs to what is intimate and personal—so personal that while 
it may have the seductiveness of an instinctive appeal, it is pre- 
cluded by its very nature from the form of argument if another 
man happens to dislike what we approve. Another reason also 
for the difficulty in the way of an effective criticism, is the cunning 
and the literary skill with which there is intertwined with the 
more novel aspects of his philosophy other motives much less 
difficult for ordinary people to agree with. It is always hard to 
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fight epigrams with distinctions; but a distinction needs to be 
drawn at the start, before it is possible to appraise intelligently 
Nietzsche's transvaluation of ethical values. 

To state first, then, Nietzsche’s doctrine in the form which, 
with some qualifications perhaps, it would be most likely to find 
acceptance among any considerable number of present-day 
philosophers. Roughly it comes to this: that the world and its 
distinctions of worth are the outcome of a process of evaluing 
which has its source in the unconscious depths of our instinctive 
nature. ‘Reality’ is a construct, the medium for the expression 
of this dark subconscious will, which alone therefore constitutes 
all that we can call good, since it is the source of that very attitude 
itself which distinguishes good from evil. The strong man es- 
chews all ends, all reasons, beyond the imperious dictates of his 
own self-justifying instincts. The one fundamental fact is the will 
to expression, to achievement, or, as Nietzsche prefers usually to 
put it, the Will to Power. ‘‘From the bottom one loveth nothing 
but one’s child and work; and when there is great love unto one- 
self, it is a sign of child bearing.”’ Or again, “‘A living thing 
seeks above all to discharge its strength; self-preservation is only 
an indirect result.” 

Now to this conception there belongs an ideal of life as alone 
desirable and admirable—the ideal of the strong, positive, force- 
ful man, autonomous, manly, conquering, imperious, ‘free from 
the happiness of slaves, saved from gods and admirations, fearless 
and fear-inspiring, great and lonely.’”” The distinction which I 
wish to draw concerns one particular aspect of this ideal. Briefly, 
it has to do with the necessity of a connection between creation, 
achievement, as the outcome of a healthy nature, and those 
qualities of a sense of ‘power’ which involve brutal exploitation, 
domineering, cruelty, and a consequent denial of the supposed 
virtues of sympathy, neighborly kindness, and justice toward the 
weak. It is this which, in point of content, is central in 
Nietzsche's transvaluation of values, in so far as it can make 
good its claims to novelty; it is not merely the setting up of 
power as the aim of life, but the justification of ‘cruelty’ as 

an integral part of the notion of power. 
To show that this is so, Nietzsche follows mainly three paths. 
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The first is what may be called the appeal to ‘nature.’ For 
Nietzsche, wherever in men you come across those spontaneous 
expressions of strength and virility which have left their mark, 
justified themselves by results, invariably also you find an 
impatience at weakness and maudlin pity, a readiness to exploit 
others, a preference given alweys to accomplishment which 
overbears alike opposition and flimsy moral scruples, an exult- 
ant glorying in the sense of power which cannot really come 
home to one fully apart from a joy in the very havoc it has 
created. ‘In itself the act of injuring, violating, exploiting, 
destroying, can of course not be anything wrong, inasmuch 
as life essentially, that is, in its fundamental functions, works 
injury, violation, exploitation, and destruction, and cannot be 
conceived otherwise.”” Such a type Nietzsche find in the history 
of the past, in Greece, in Rome, in Venice, in Florence, in con- 
tradistinction to modern man; only sporadically does it make 
its appearance in the present age, and then as a portent, a monster, 
against which our vitiated tastes cry out. Just such a man is 
Nietzsche’s ideal; masterful, filled with the thirst for life, for 
power, for impressing himself, making himself felt; joyous, 
free, recognizing no rights which cannot maintain themselves 
against his aggression, lusting for conflict, for danger, for pain 
even so as only he can attain the fullest sense of living. His 
equal he will respect—his enemy even, if he proves himself a 
worthy antagonist, for to meet a foeman worthy of one’s steel 
is to attain the highest zest of life. But to be told that one 
should love his neighbor, should pity the poor and helpless, 
and devote himself to their service—to such words primitive 
man, natural, unspoiled man, would listen with a stare of bewilder- 
ment or a burst of Homeric laughter. What has life to do 
with disease and death, strength with weakness, except to 
ignore it, or throw it contemptuously a largess, less in pity 
than in consciousness of its own superfluity. Instead of weakly 
lamenting pain and suffering as a blot on the face of the world, 
the strong man finds it a spur to his own enjoyment, a zest to 
tickle his palate. All primitive festivities are built up on pain 
inflicted; and almost everything that we call higher culture, 
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including knowledge itself, is based upon the spiritualizing and 
intensifying of cruelty. 

Now a familiar answer will be forthcoming to such a claim. 
It will be said that this is indeed the character of the ‘natural’ 
man, but that development consists precisely in overcoming 
it and subjecting it to a social morality. Nietzsche's reply to 
this constitutes the second point in the grounding of his ideal 
—a reply which, if it can be maintained, disables at one blow 
the whole battery of his opponents. The facts he admits. But 
what if this whole progress, so-called, were in a totally wrong direc- 
tion, were retrogression and not progress at all? Nietzsche de- 
clares that this is so, and that we can lay our finger on the cause. 
Our morality of sympathy and altruism, and all that goes with 
it—Christianity, democracy, universal education, philanthropy— 
is simply a mark of physiological degeneration, of weakened 
vitality. We congratulate ourselves that we no longer delight 
in the cruelty of our ancestors; actually this is our condemna- 
tion, for it is due simply and solely to the failure in us of that 
source of ebullient physical energy and sound nerves of which 
in the natural man it is an expression. Our softening of manners 
is mere degeneracy. ‘Severity, frightfulness of manners, 
may inversely be a consequence of superabundance of life; 
for then much can be dared, much can be challenged, and much - 
also can be squandered.”” This test of degeneration is applied 
by Nietzsche to a new interpretation of man’s spiritual history; 
and whatever may be one’s judgment upon this, it is impossible 
to deny that it is intellectually not a little impressive. Histor- 
ical moralities are of two totally opposite sorts—master-morality, 
and slave-morality. Primitive moral ideas are of the former 
sort. The good man is the strong, the courageous, the domi- 
nating man, who exalts his strength and success into an ideal 
which contains no place for weakness, or the virtues that flow 
from weakness. The morality and religion of love, sympathy, 
forbearance, on the contrary, are the creation of a less virile 
stock, whose weakness has brought them into subjection to 
a master type. Under such conditions there comes about 
a complete reversal of values. By a “grudge of the weak,” the 
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very qualities that hitherto have alone been considered admirable 
are turned into the concept of the bad. Such an attempt to 
impose the valuation of impotence upon strength is for Nietzsche 
a sinning against nature. ‘That the lambs should bear a grudge 
to the big birds of prey is nowise strange; but that is no reason 
for blaming the big birds of prey for picking up small lambs.” 
“We do not bear at all a grudge to them, those good lambs; we 
even love them. Nothing is more delicious than a tender lamb.” 
The consequence of this new valuation is a morality of the 
coward, the sneak, timid and modest, counselling peace of soul, 
an end of hatred, love towards friend and foe—the morality of 
“‘weaklings who think themselves good because they have lame 
paws’”’; and a religion which is at bottom a religion of smothered 
vengeance, which one prescribes for himself as a narcotic, to 
alleviate the suffering which is a sign of weakness. Christianity 
is the supreme instance of such a religion, whose God has “‘sunk 
to the symbol of a staff for the fatigued, a sheet anchor for all 
drowning ones, poor people’s God, sinners’ God, the God of such 
par excellence.” In the hands of ambitious priests it has been 
the great instrument for ‘improving,’ that is, for taming, sicken- 
ing, deteriorating the race, the human animal, and making him 
subservient and harmless. The supposed potency of religion 
is nothing but a fallacy which a true psychology enables us to 
detect. We flatter ourselves that our fine sentiments, our con- 
scious logic, our intentions, are the guides and springs of conduct. 
Nothing could be farther from the fact. What we exalt as spirit, 
ideal, is no more than the unsubstantial aura which floats above 
the one veritable fact—the physiological functions of our bodily 
frame. All our customary judgments in the light of this new 
insight have to be reversed. Thus sinfulness is not a fact, a 
cause, but simply the interpretation of a physiological depression; 
and religion psychologically defined is nothing but the treatment 
of this in moral terms, which ignores its real physiological nature. 
So religion feigns that hopefulness and peace are the result of 
God's forgiveness. In reality we are in a condition to be hopeful 
because our fundamental physiological feeling is again strong 
and rich; we trust in God because the feeling of fulness and of 


strength gives us peace. 
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The only thing of worth, then, is physiological well-being; and 
the condemnation of any negative morality, which despises the 
instincts and the natural world, is that it represents the expression 
of sickness, and low vitality. The true end of man is to get away 
from all that devitalizes, to learn the joy of perfect vigor, of 
instincts that function easily and fully. And this brings me 
back to sympathy and the supposed virtues of altruism. It is 
the sign of conditions profoundly awry, that we have all this 
emphasis on mutual assistance and kindliness, ‘everybody sick 
and everybody a sick nurse.’ Vigorous eras, noble civilizations, 
see something contemptible in sympathy, in brotherly love, in 
the lack of self-assertion and self-reliance. ‘‘That the sick may 
not make the sound sick, surely this should be the first point of 
view onearth. But for that the first condition is that the sound 
be removed from the sick, that they may not confound themselves 
with the sick.’’ And the reason is not merely that sympathy 
stands in antithesis to the tonic passions, operates depressively, 
and so interferes with the individual's zest of life. There is to 
Nietzsche a still more important reason, and that is its effect 
upon the physical stock of the race. “‘The sickly are the great 
danger of man, not the evil, the beast of prey.”” ‘‘The weak and 
ill-constituted shall perish—first principle of our charity. And 
people shall help them do so. What is more injurious than any 
crime? Practical sympathy for the ill-constituted and weak— 
Christianity.” 

What we call therefore the social virtues are nothing but a 
“herding animal morality,” the sacrifice of quality to numbers, 
the abandonment of any fresh, full, vigorous life for peace, 
security from danger, and such petty comforts as are compatible 
with quietness and safety—‘‘ minute joy, mutual benefit, machi- 
nal activity, the joy of love for the neighbor, herd organization, 
the arousing of the communal feeling of power.”’ But such a life 
is the denial of all grand values, it is the reduction of everyone to 
a dead level of mediocrity. A caste system, inequality, is pre- 
supposed in the very notion of relative worth. ‘‘The gap be- 
tween man and man, between class and class, the multiplying 
of types, the will to assert itself, to stand out in contrast, belongs 
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to every vigorous period. The only justification for society is 
as a foundation and scaffolding by means of which a select class 
of beings may be able to elevate themselves to a higher existence.” 
The weak have no rights. ‘One has duties only toward one’s 
equals; a noble morality tells me that I may act toward beings 
of a lower rank, toward all that is foreign, just as seems good to 
me.” Indeed the more I am compelled to leave ungratified my 
lust for power toward my equals, the more surely must it get an 
outlet in my dealings with inferior classes. ‘‘Ordinary men, the 
majority of the people, exist frankly for service and general 
utility, and are only so far entitled to exist;’’ to keep them in 
their place as a “modest and self-contented species of human 
being, a type like the Chinese,”’ is the obvious course to which 
every rational consideration points. 

Nietzsche's doctrine of the will as the creator of all values is 
thus an endeavor to do away with every limit to its autonomy, 
any standard and criterion that claims to set bounds to it in any 
way. In particular has he attempted to simplify the logic of 
the ethical life so that the paradox, which has come to appear 
almost a truism in the modern ethics of self-development, of an 
obligation which is really due to our own nature, a restraint in 
the interests of freedom, is swept aside. His philosophy is that 
of a perfect and thoroughpaced relativity. Men's temptation 
has been to arrest this eternal activity of creation, and to take 
human valuations as final and authoritative. ‘Ye will create 
the world before which to kneel down. The unwise, the folk, 
they are like unto a river down which a boat glideth, and in the 
boat the valuations are sitting solemn and disguised. Your will 
and your valuation you placed on the river of becoming. What 
is believed by the folk as good and evil betrayeth unto me an old 
will unto power.” Nietzsche will accept nothing as fixed, no 
coercive ideals, no supposed world of reality standing firm and 
everlastingly true behind the flux of phenomena, simply because 
life demands a clear field, an unlimited power to live and create 
and enjoy. ‘Oh these Greeks,”’ he writes, ‘they know how to 
live. For that end it is necessary to remain bravely at the sur- 
face, the fold, the skin, to worship appearances, to believe in 
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forms, in tones, in words, in the whole Olympus of appearance.” 
“The seeming world is the only one; the ‘true’ world has been 
deceitfully invented merely.” There must go along with the 
other superstitions the last and greatest of them all—the super- 
stitition of “‘truth.”” Belief is not to be constrained by truth; 
it is rather the direction taken by the hidden force within us 
which is self-justifying, insistent, independent of reasons. It is 
nothing more than a moral prejudice that truth is worth more 
than semblance. “‘The falseness of an opinion is not for us 
any objection to it. The question is how far an opinion is life- 
furthering, life-preserving, species-preserving, perhaps species- 
rearing.” In fact, Nietzsche assigns to the thinker precisely 
that attitude toward truth which the patrician takes toward the 
petty rules of commonplace dealing among the multitude. The 
‘will to truth’ of the typical philosopher is bad taste. To be 
‘earnest’ in truth-seeking is an unmistakable sign of an impeded 
metabolism, of a struggling and wrestling life. ‘‘When I saw 
my devil, I found him earnest, thorough, deep, solemn, he was 
the spirit of gravity, through him all things fall.’ The true 
philosopher, quite the contrary, approaches his task with the 
gusto, the abandon, the gleefulness, the sure touch of him who is 
master of his weapon, and can use it as his fancy directs. ‘‘Grand 
passion uses, uses up convictions; it does not subject itself to 
them—it knows itself sovereign. The need of a belief is a re- 
quirement of weakness.” So just as the patrician loves fighting 
rather than ease, danger rather than safety, so to the intellectual 
aristocrat it is unseemly to give heed to the soft desires and senti- 
ments of a weak human nature. His pride will allow no thinking 
to be ‘honest’ which affects modesty, tries to placate emotion 
and desire, but only when it attains to the harsh, the brutal, the 
forceful, the unwelcome, when it is characterized by an intellec- 
tual haughtiness, a pride of the elect ‘‘at home in many distant 
and frightful worlds.” That only does he will to accept which 
flatters his adventurous soul, and calls forth the exercise of a 
masterful boldness. 

Now to deal with such an attitude as this fully would lead me 
too far, and I can only suggest briefly one or two rather common- 
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place queries. To stand above all law, reality, truth, has a 
certain splendid sound; but—since we are not allowed to 

ask whether it is true—is it really practicable, will it work? | 
For Nietzsche the one source of man’s insufficiency lies in the 
weakening of the will. The sound will is omnipotent against 
every wind of destiny, because it is itself destiny. An inner lack 
Ff of harmony, the warring of instinct against instinct, is a symptom 
of decadence. It is foreign to the oneness, the singleness of 
aim which is our birthright; and no other compulsion can come 
from a world which the will itself creates. But it is well to recall 
that there is another way in which the facts might be inter- | 
preted. The turmoil of man’s life as he has developed from the 
spiritual naivete of his primitive state, might logically quite as 
well be due to the more familiar explanation—to a growing nature 
imperfectly adjusted as yet both to itself and to a world beyond. 
If this should happen to be the true case, then Nietzsche’s reading 
of the universe would have to be condemned as only another of 
. those artificial simplifications of reality of which philosophy has 
Hf) seen so many. 

| And I submit that there is some apparent evidence for the 
alternative interpretation. I see no way of demonstrating by 
logic that there are limits to the absoluteness of my self assertion, 
my ‘natural’ instincts—limits which, because they are neces- 
sary, I ought to take into account as conditioning the expression 
of my own nature. Ina way the logical neatness of the opposite 
conception makes a certain xsthetic appeal. But experience, 
I should say, hardly bears out our claims to be world-creators, 
and omnipotent. The spectacle of a courageous soul defying 
danger, exulting in pain and suffering when it is the road to 
achievement, bringing its will to pass against a hostile or reluctant 
a universe, is an inspiring one up to a point, just because it is the 
matching of human powers to world forces that are really there | 
and active, which we must take therefore into serious account, 
but which yet we can view resolute and unafraid. But for man 
to patronize the powers of the universe, and exalt his unfettered | 
and independent will alone to the seat of power, ceases to be 
heroic, and becomes foolhardy and ridiculous. The pigmy 
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brandishing his sword in the face of the hurricane is no unfair 
type of a philosopher who would find reality and the conditions 
of success solely in the self-confident assertion of his own powers. 
And if a metaphysics which denies that we must purchase life 
and satisfaction by subjecting will to the hard necessities of a 
natural world independent of us, and requiring constantly to be 
taken into account before we act, is not a theory that working. 
experience would seem to recommend, we should not be unpre- 
pared to find that also the social world presents limiting condi- 
tions to which the assertive instincts will have to adjust them- 
selves, and to ignore which would be not to entrench our instincts, 
but foolishly to squander the content of life. True, we may be 
so in love with sheer fighting that it seems a coward’s part to 
count any odds. But such a taste, if as taste it is unassailable, 
is certainly not nature’s way of survival. Now it surely is no 
very forced reading of history, a reading which needs more than a 
philosopher’s dictum to set it aside, to see in the decay of the 
particular type that Nietzsche admires, not a mere regrettable 
and remediable decadence, hastened if not brought about by 
the cunning of priests, but an indication of the fact that beyond 
a certain point the type fails to wear well in a world constituted 
as this one is; and so that it is bound to suffer a modification in 
the direction of a less egoistic, and a more social and subordinate 
quality. Nietszche deplores the fall of aristocracies before the 
power of the mob, and he speaks as if this were due to some 
dereliction of duty on the part of the patrician, who could, had 
he set about it, have kept the lower orders in their place, as 
contented, or, if discontented, as helpless hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. But if anything is evident, it is that such 
measure of freedom and power as the people have obtained has 
been what they could conquer for themselves. Call it weakness 
if you like, but nevertheless it collectively is power, which actively 
limits the possibilities of egoistic expression; and while it per- 
sists—and the way to curb it has not yet appeared—it is useless 
to talk and act as though the qualities which are incompatible 
with it had still free course. 

What I am trying to say amounts simply to this, that the 
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validity of Nietzsche's ideal of life is not independent of the 
question whether it really can be lived successfully in the actual 
world; and that there is some ground for believing that when 
any man or set of men tries to set aside the claims of the so-called 
social virtues, there is created a situation which will prove un- 
managable. The world shows itself inclined to eliminate a type 
which refuses to allow milder qualities to be grafted on to its 
original self-sufficiency. Even though it be granted that this is 
a subtraction from the crude physical energy of primitive man, 
such an admission would not be an end of controversy. The 
nearest conclusion would be that ‘fitness’ does not turn out 
to be mere unbridled strength, ebullient animal spirits, and so 
that if we are to follow ‘nature’ rather than our esthetic ad- 
mirations, such physical loss is, in terms of adjustment and 
survival—the only terms relevant to the scientist—not a loss but 
a gain. Still, this is not something one would care to grant, 
probably, unless he were driven to it. The admiration for 
virility is part of us, which the normal man would find it hard 
to keep from affecting his judgment. A social ideal that really 
meant a weakening of the human animal could hardly be em- 
braced with entire mental content. A few words, therefore, may 
properly be said about this point of Nietzsche’s contention. 
And, in the first place, it perhaps is worth while to make it plain 
that there is an aspect of Nietszche’s criticism of sympathy to 
which one may very well subscribe. The good name which 
sympathy bears ought not to blind one to the fact that it carries 
with it certain dangers. It may be that in my charitable absorp- 
tion I am running the risk of losing sight of larger interests, and 
of degrading where I think to exalt. Pity for the unfortunate 
may sometimes be after all a betrayal of human dignity. It is 
possible that in handling human weakness with such tenderness, 
I am simply acquiescing in the lack of the toughness of fiber 
which alone has any serious worth, am taking men at the level 
of their ignobler demands, at the expense of the ideal of man and 
manhood. If one has resources of strength within himself, the 
last thing that he wants is pity; and why then should he think 
that he owes as a duty to others what he would reject as degrading 
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when offered to himself? Why should we spend ourselves to 
mitigate woes which have back of them no possibilities of life 
but such as our very attitude shows that we ourselves despise? 

The traditional notion of charity—and it is this from which 
always Nietzsche takes his cue—has no altogether satisfactory 
answer to make to an attack along such lines as these. But 
evidently this is not an attitude to which the notion of sympathy 
is inextricably tied. The modern man knows a sympathy, and 
is tending to prefer it, which, far from losing sight of the ideal 
of human health and soundness in the enjoyment of an emotional 
dissipation, exalts this to the utmost. It is a sympathy which is 
summoned forth primarily not by a womanish pity for suffering, 
but by regret for lost opportunities, wasted strength, powers 
that have never been utilized, and which is satisfied not by 
merely wiping away tears, but by utilizing human resources of 
positive energy, a sympathy which therefore finds a place for 
impatience and disgust in its helpfulness, and can use the spur 
of pain itself, in the conviction that the true evil is not suffering, 
but the absence of an ability and a willingness to make head 
against it. True, we have not wholly obviated the objection 
that, even with so positive an aim, the task of lifting the fallen, 
strengthening the feeble knees, is a disheartening, a life-wasting 
one, which tends to dampen and overcloud active and joyous 
achievement. But the fault does not seem to lie in the attitude 
itself, but in the circumstance that, as it has often tried to work 
itself out, it has found the task so actually hopeless, the cure 
so impotent when applied to human failures. But here again 
there is another path which modern efforts are beginning to take; 
and here the atmosphere is less miasmatic, the activity which is 


called for freer, more positive, more energetic, and hopeful. 


When instead of going on forever with the endeavor to patch up 
individuals, we attempt to change the world, remove causes, 
set in motion vitalizing forces, the work of regeneration ceases 
to be a weak outlet for the feelings merely, and takes its place as 
a genuine, virile man’s work. And sympathy, by subordinating 
itself as a necessary motive force to such a task, likewise gains a 
justification in which as mere feeling it is lacking. 
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Now—and this is the point to which I have been trying to lead 
up—herein lies the more obvious answer to the claims of Niet- 
zsche that sympathy and the social virtues constitute a sickness, 
a lowering of human vitality. They may be this, but they need 
not be at their best. There is no obvious absurdity in supposing 
that they may even open up a new range of opportunities for 
the exercise of human powers. Of course, for the value of such 
activities, and whether they actually do appear from the inside 
as nothing but products of timidity and anemia, each one has to 
trust to his own appraisal. Personally, as I look about on men, 
I seem to see no lack of abounding vitality in those who represent 
its best embodiment; indeed, they would look upon the com- 
placent, ease-loving, dead-and-alive opportunism of the average 
man with as much dislike as would Nietzsche. But also, one 
may set out to justify this faith more objectively. On the sur- 
face the chances would seem to be considerably in favor of the 
claim that codperation, when based on sympathy and a mutual 
give and take, enlarges vastly the field of man’s endeavor, and so 
increases his satisfaction in achievement. Compare the narrow 
range of positive interests of an aristocrat of the past, with what 
is open to the man of intelligence at the present day. Fighting, 
danger, physical activity, the crude joy of bullying inferiors— 
of this there was plenty; but of a sort so monotonous, so stupid, 
that its inevitable gaps had to be filled with hard drinking, 
boisterous horse play, the unintelligent pleasures of the senses. 
Life today, in spite of its loss in certain directions, may be on the 
whole vastly fuller and more entertaining; and the main reason 
is that we have enlarged our scope, by a sympathetic identifica- 
tion of ourselves with the world of nature and of man. Why 
should this have to be interpreted as a loss in vigor, rather 
than as a gain in intellect and interest which comes from maturity 
and not decay? The normal youth is all for sports and exhibi- 
tions of physical prowess; h's heroes are made of the crude stuff 
of prize fighters and Indian hunters; he despises a weak pity, 
and takes a naive delight in impressing himself upon others to 
the point of cruelty. We do not greatly blame him because we 
know that all this is natural to the stage which he has reached. 
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But if the same narrowness of interests persists too long, we do 
not exult in it as a sign of vigor, but set it down to an arrest of 
intelligence. Achievement, once again, is so far from being 
identified with cruelty and lack of sympathy, that these may 
quite as well be argued to limit it fatally. However it may have 
been in the past, nowadays the social power that counts is not 
the sheer brute force of despotism, but influence; and influence 
has its roots always in sympathy. What comparison is there 
between the complexity, the difficulty, the interest coming from 
a heavy draft on all the resources of brain and will, of a task 
that aims at putting all men on the level of the noble life, what 
comparison between this and the comparatively simple ideal of 
the physical domination of a conqueror? 

It is not to be denied that along with the greater mildness of 
modern life some risk does attend. Its comparative freedom 
from danger leaves a place for better activities, which must have 
been set back by an atmosphere of constant war and alarms; but 
also it runs the chance of ministering to the growth of a spirit 
effeminate, timid, calculating, ready to sacrifice anything for 
peace and security. The warning against such a danger is no 
new thing, but seldom has it been made more incisively than in 
Nietzsche's doctrine of the “last man.”” To Nietszche, the out- 
come of all modernity is away from the grand life which ‘one 
renounces when he has renounced war’; it is toward that ‘“‘con- 
temptible species of well-being dreamt of by shop-keepers, 
Christians, cows, women and other democrats,” the ideal of 
nothing left to fear, of the ‘universal green-meadow happiness of 
the herd.’”” The answer to this is to agree with Nietzsche in 
condemning such an ideal, to admit that there are tendencies 
which lead to it, but to refuse to admit that these tendencies 
are inherent in a democratic society, and cannot be avoided. 
Life may readily be made too easy for our moral health. But 
to maintain the necessary toughness of nature, is it going to be 
necessary to keep on fighting forever with our fellows, cultivating 
cruelty and hardness of the feelings? There is an alternative— 
the alternative which has been pointed out in recent days by 
Professor James. In the organization of human labor to subdue 
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external nature for man’s use, there is present not only an enor- 
mous extension of human interest ‘and zest of achievement, but 
also a safeguard against that tendency to softness that attaches 
to modern living, if only men, recognizing the danger, will take 
the trouble intelligently to utilize its possibilities as an effective 
social tool. And incidentally it may be pointed out that this 
warfare with nature, by its demand for a close knit coéperation 
of intelligent interest, as well as of mere manual effort, is out of 
harmony with an aristocratic, exclusive aloofness of attitude, 
which thus in this further direction contracts the possibilities 
of human life. 

Put in a word, the criticism I have been trying to suggest 
comes to this: Nietzsche is right when he decries a satisfaction 
with mediocrity, and demands that we aim at excellence, su- 
periority to the vulgar standard; he is wrong in holding that 
this involves a permanent feeling of caste, a lower order as a 
necessary outlet for the exercise of our instincts of dominance. 
The true objects upon which we are called upon to expend our 
lust for ‘cruelty’ and power are not men, but circumstances. 
On the contrary, the moment we make of men mere tools, we are 
setting our own standard lower. The height of our excellence 
depends not on the subjugation of inferiors, but on the utmost 
stimulation of the powers of every possible competitor, that he 
may act as pacemaker to our own exertions. When we acquiesce 
in the existence of a class from whom nothing is expected, we are 
making conditions easier for ourselves, and so are letting down 
in the strenuousness of our activity. 

And this leads me to note that there is another and a very 
important angle from which Nietzsche might be approached. 
From Nietzsche the immoralist, to Nietzsche the prophet of 
a new race, it may seem on the surface no long road; and yet 
there are points of difficulty in the transition. Nietzsche's 
philosophy is here no longer the mere supercilious contempt of the 
patrician for the plebeian. It is a social indictment of mankind, 
because for its ease and pleasure it is sacrificing the hopes of the 
future; a half mystical enthusiasm for a new and better race, 
to become a bridge to which is the highest felicity of present 
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man. To justify the physiological functions as the outcome of 
the evolutionary process, and as alone esthetically admirable, 
is one thing. To set up this ideal as an ethical end, to assert the 
claims of the future upon the present, to place the hope of hu- 
manity in a new philosophy which shall create new values in the 
place merely of recording them—this is quite definitely something 
different. 

And to begin with, I may point out that in the setting up of an 
ideal for the race, Nietzsche is influenced by a motive which 
marks him off rather sharply from the object of his admiration. 
Nietszche’s inspiration is throughout esthetic. His ideal is an 
ideal set up by éaste, the appeal to his admiration of a conception 
of life which is not being realized, and which he sets up as an 
aim and a philosophy just because it is not realized even in him- 
self. The ‘ought’ of immoralism is an esthetic ought; it is the 
call upon us to create artistically, in order to take the place of 
the ugliness of the present, that nobler life which good taste 
demands. Whatever the significance of such an attitude, whether 
or not Nietszche is justified in taking his own preference in 
character as sufficient to subordinate all reality to its future 
achievement, after cutting loose so vociferously from every 
‘ought’ and every limitation, at least the zsthetic emphasis is 
not the attitude of the natural and unspoiled patrician himself. 
What Nietzsche has been pointing to is a type of life frankly 
egoistic, concerned only for fulness of experience, simple, im- 
mediate, unreflective. A philosophy of the Super-man, on the 
contrary, calls upon present imperfect man to center his thoughts 
on the future, to substitute the claims of an esthetic preference 
for an absorption in the joy of existence; it is the philosophy of a 
man who admires what he does not find in himself. We cannot 
very well help raising the question, then, whether, as setting up 
an end to be achieved, it does not reveal serious difficulties in the 
way of its own possible realization. Unless such an end comes 
by nature and without effort, does it have any prospect at all of 
success? Is not the very fact that it is no longer a life to be 
accepted and lived, but an ideal to be admired and worked for, 
a proof of the loss of that physiological power whose absence is 
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fatal? Why should here and nowhere else ideals be motive forces, 
and not as usual mere signs of physiological conditions? 

And in connection with the problem which this raises, there 
comes in the third point to which the philosophy of Nietzsche 
appeals, to back its rejection of the sympathetic virtues. This 
is the support which apparently is given to it by a certain 
aspect. of modern science. It is undoubtedly a matter of real 
difficulty with the thinker of the present day to reconcile the 
scientific dogma of natural selection as the source of all that the 
animal world has come to be, with the apparent subordination 
of this law in civilized human life, and more particularly with 
its seeming contradiction to the ideals that are called Christian, 
and the social practices professing to embody these. On the 
whole, this is the most powerful ally that Nietzsche has to back his 
theory of human degeneration. For is not this precisely the 
outcome that science would predict of the practices fostered by 
modern doctrines of charity and brotherly love, and the attempts 
to save from destruction those who are clearly unfit to hold their 
place in the world? I have not left myself space to deal with 
this adequately. I wish merely to suggest very briefly certain 
doubts which may be raised about the right of Nietzsche, in his 
character as prophet of the Super-man, to claim any support here 
that the special prestige of science may afford. 

And first the query arises to what extent Nietzsche really does 
after all put himself in line with the supposed demands of natural 
selection. The extermination of the unfit on scientific grounds is 
no doubt the plea of some of hisdisciples. But before attributing 
this to Nietzsche, it is at least worth remarking that it seems 
to introduce some measure of inner inconsistency into his doc- 
trine. Thus interpreted, his millennial era would seem to have 
left behind certain of the most characteristic features of the 
aristocratic ideal. There is no longer any word of caste, of 
cruelty, of necessary degradation to give to strength the means 
for its expression. The abject race of man has been eradicated; 
instead of the justification of aristocracy as a caste system, there 
is the transformation of the entire race to incarnate aristocratic 
values. ‘Cruelty’ is no longer a necessity to the noble life; it 
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becomes only a temporary means toward the elimination of the 
weak in the interests of a better and stronger generation. 

If this apparent inconsistency is not to be attributed to 
Nietzsche, the alternative would be that he conceives the new 
race, not as a result of the destruction of the weak, but as brought 
about by a rigid separation of classes. This allows the more 
powerful to breed a higher caste, which shall keep its blood pure 
by artificial restrictions, and thus shall be enabled still to main- 
tain in existence the lower race of man as an impotent slave 
population. Nietzsche's critical attitude toward Darwinism, the 
substitution of the will to power for the will to live, of exuber- 
ance of vitality for the negative process of death and elimination, 
would seem to fall in with this interpretation. I confess I am 
not fully clear in my own mind about his settled opinion. But 
this is of less importance, as my point will apply in a fashion to 
either alternative. In any case, that is, the backing he has 
seemed to get from scientific doctrines is more apparent than real. 
This is more obvious if he is taken as expressly repudiating the 
accepted theories. But also on the other showing there is a 
difficulty to be met. The argument overlooks one consideration, 
and in so doing runs the risk of leaving the solid ground of an 
appeal to nature and fact, and of falling back again upon a mere 
personal preference. For when one has elected to make nature 
the final judge, it is well to be quite sure that one has interpreted 
nature in no arbitrary way. And by what right does one pick 
out any actual outcome to exclude from nature’s province? Is 
not social man as much a product of nature as animal man? 
And if certain qualities are the actual outcome of the world 
process, by what justification do we hark back to an earlier 
stage, and exalt it over another and later one? Either let us 
accept whatever emerges without question, and be consistently 
positive and scientific in our attitude; or, if we prefer to praise 
and blame, let us put this on its proper basis, and not pretend 
that we are resting on a scientific acceptance of fact. If natural 
selection has really the power we have attributed to it, then the 
features of a moralistic society must themselves be one of its 
products. And as a later product, why does not the complaint 
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that in getting away from the earlier and cruder methods of selec- 
tion we are culpably false to our Mother Nature, really turn 
against the objector himself? In setting up an ideal, Nietzsche 
is turning from what we find in nature, to what we demand of 
nature, from natural selection to artificial. He is no longer 
buttressed by accepted results of science; he must instead de- 
fend, against ideals equally possible a particular outcome which 
he happens to admire, but which is so far from being a necessity of 
nature, that he has to summon mankind to battle to save it from 
impending disaster. And in particular he is called upon to show 
that it is practicable. How is this ideal of beyond-man to pass 
from a dream, an aspiration, into a reality? How become more 
than a point of esthetic taste, or the scorn of the present-day 
aristocrat for the rising tide of mob spirit? Iam convinced that 
by the very terms in which he has put the problem he is precluded 
from ever reaching practically the desired end; but into this I 


need not at present go. 
A. K. RoGERs. 
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T is an old familiar truth, that conservation and organized 
combination are, other things being equal, more effective 
than destruction. And it would seem that the same spirit which 
led idealism to unite rationalism with empiricism, and which 
is gradually substituting arbitration for war, might well be 
brought to bear upon the present strife between idealism and 
realism. Can we not combine and preserve the positive motives 
of both, and set free philosophy’s energies, now consumed in 
internal friction, for the objective investigations in which men 
are really most interested? ‘ As a preliminary step to this com- 
bination I have in a former paper! tried to reduce to lowest terms 
the claims of idealists and realists. The conclusion I reached 
was that the issue between them is not one of empirical evidence 
or of a priori demonstration, but depends upon an ultimate 
difference in point of view; a difference so thorough-going as to 
pervade the whole field of philosophy and much of life. It arises 
from the fact that man is constrained by, and unconsciously 
chooses between, two axioms or ideals of thought—so called be- 
cause they are incapable of proof or refutation, yet are believed 
to give perfect criteria of correct results in metaphysics. These 
axioms are (1) that everything must be grounded, 7. e., must in 
the last analysis depend on everything else, all together forming a 
rational whole or system,? and (2) that whatever is present here 
and now—whether a ‘proposition’ or an immediate fluent expe- 
rience—has a finality wholly its own, independent of any con- 
nection it may have with other things. Idealists are those 
philosophers to whom the former appears self-evident; realists 
rest upon the latter. These axioms are, no doubt, so far-reaching 
in their consequences for philosophy, religion, morals, and life 


1 Ideals of Philosophic Thought, Puitos. Review, May, 

2 Other logical principles included in my former statement of the first axion» 
now appear to me to underlie an extreme ‘intellectualism’ rather than idealism, 
and are therefore here omitted. 
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generally, that it is difficult to define them fully; the above state- 
ment does not claim to be exhaustive. They correspond roughly 
to the two temperaments called by Professor James “ tender- 
minded” and “tough-minded,” although I believe his interpreta- 
tion of “‘tender-minded” to be more extreme than the first 
axiom would justify. Perhaps the most useful brief designation 
of the two axioms for our purposes will be, the axiom of system 
and that of independence. The former implies the ultimate reality 
of the whole system; the latter, that of the limited, finite, or as 
idealists would call it, ‘abstract’ part. 

It is important to see at the outset that neither of these axioms 
is more empirical than the other. Both are interpretations of 
the given which their owners feel compelled to make, and the 
world as it comes in experience lends itself equally to both. All 
parts are through and through connected, but do not necessarily 
offer themselves as dynamically or logically connected. Many 
things seem to disappear, and their disappearance to have little 
if any result. But idealism postulates such a result always, 
while the realist postulates indifference in some cases, as a 
demand of truth. Even if some unchanging elements were dis- 
covered, idealism would claim that their final description must 
consider them as parts of the whole. Idealism insists upon re- 
casting isolated empirical results in view of the total system of 
things, while realism would not thus recast, but would, in many 
cases at least, rest content with the isolated results. Idealism is 
just as much interested in getting those results as realism; but 
its axiom makes them partial while realism’s axiom makes them 
final. So the latter regards objects, or limited groups of objects, 
as ultimately real by themselves. We must then not consider 
idealism as following out a formal a priori rationalism, while 
realism simply records the directly given. The line of demarca- 
tion is not between a priori and a posteriori methods, but between 
two indemonstrable or ideal axioms. 

And the two certainly look opposed. What is ultimately 
isolated is not, it appears, ultimately part of a whole. If abso- 
lute truth is attainable by the isolation of problems, then it is 
not true, one would think, that all reality must form a single 
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system. Unless we are prepared to subordinate one axiom to 
the other it is difficult to see how we may accept both. Yet, 
objectively considered, one is as good as the other, and a broad 
and tolerant mind would not wish to degrade either. We seem 
therefore to be forced to ask, May it not be the case that there 
is really no contradiction between ultimate independence and 
ultimate system or dependence? 

Many pairs of attributes have been considered mutually 
contradictory until a finer analysis, or a broader experience, 
has taught us better. The recent work of M. Paulhan' and 
others has proved how little right we have to say that any two 
entities are logically opposed; and it was no less a thinker than 
Hegel who showed that a wider point of view enables us to 
comprehend the truth of seemingly incompatible doctrines. 
I now propose to apply this lesson to the case in hand. My 
object is to show that the idealist, while retaining his doctrine 
of the ultimate reality of the whole system, may without con- 
tradiction admit that of the parts as abstract, isolated, inde- 
pendent of the rest; and that the realist, mutatis mutandis, 
may do likewise. The result will be an ultimate dualism, which 
should no more contradict monism than system contradicts 
independence. 

It is no superficial inspection of the words ‘dependent’ and 
‘independent’ which has led to the belief that they are ulti- 
mately opposed. Idealists, at least, have subjected these 
terms to the severest analysis. They have argued, in a most 
acute and sincere dialectic, that abstractions when exhaustively 
studied by the light of the axiom of system, are found self- 
contradictory. This is indeed the only well thought-out accu- 
sation of the abstract, so far as I know; but it is quite enough 
to deal with. Our attention must then be centered upon this 
idealistic argument, and our task becomes the laborious one 
of examining the dialectial contradictions which have been 
alleged of the abstract part, to see if we may not solve those 
contradictions. Yet at the same time we must retain the 
axiom of system; and herein our attempt will differ from previous 


1 La logique de la contradiction, Paris, 1911. 
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attempts at such solution. For all former attempts have, to 
the best of my knowledge, proceeded from denial of that axiom.! 
If the subtleties into which we must plunge seem too minute 
to be significant in so momentous an issue as this, let us recall 
the saying of Professor Royce, that no distinction is too subtle 
when it occurs to you to make it for yourself. 

The contradiction fixed upon the isolated part would natu- 
rally be of two sorts. We may consider an isolated part of the 
objective world, or we may consider thought itself in isolation 
from experience. When we select out of the continuum of 
experience-contents a single thing (or group of them) with / 
qualities, and treat it as complete by itself, needing nothing | 
for its ground but just what appears in it, we are taking an 
i abstraction of the former kind. When we consider the demands 

of pure logic, the laws of identity and contradiction, as valid 
! quite independently of the nature of fact, and giving us absolute 
criteria of reality without regard to the given nature of things, 
we have the abstraction of the second class. These seem to be 
. the two chief abstractions which idealism would find self-con- 
tradictory. And such appears to have been actually the case. 
If we read over the pages of Messrs. Bradley, Taylor, Joachim i 
and others, we find that the conflicts they point out in the finite, 
partial, or abstract, are of these two classes. A third type of 
contradiction I have not found. First, there is the conflict 
residing in the abstracted object, regarded as complete in itself 
apart from other objects. Any such object, interpreted by 
the axiom of system, contains relations which must be grounded, : 
and which demand new facts indefinitely for such grounding, 
i thus taking us beyond the thing we started with, to an endless 
series of implications. Yet we began by considering the thing 
as complete by itself. But as this completeness contradicts 
the infinity (7. e., endlessness) of the real nature of the thing, 
} we must give up the notion of completeness and say that nothing 
is complete by itself. For of course we cannot drop the axiom 
} of system and the consequent endlessness. This constitutes 


' Except that of Professor Royce, which will be considered later. A partial 
list of the others is given in James’s A Pluralistic Universe, p. 360, notes. 
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the ‘completed infinite’ contradiction; it has many forms, 
according as we deal with things, qualities, relations, space, 
time, etc. Secondly, there is the contradiction inherent in 
abstract thought. If we take the law of contradiction by itself, 
not waiting to interpret it in its working with facts, we are 
led to believe that one term or object cannot be or become 
another. It must remain forever just barely itself. Of any 
two things, bare identity denying their duality, or absolute 
difference, are the only alternatives for such a law; the combi- 
nations of the two which constantly occur in our formal judg- 
ments (of the type A is B) are therefore for abstract thought 
contradictory. Accordingly such thought would be ultimately 
no more valid than abstract things are. And the contradic- 
tion would seem to lie in the abstractness of the thought which 
treats sameness and difference as mutually independent; 
whereas if we regard thought’s concepts as dependent upon 
experience we can see that sameness and difference are really 
interdependent—for so they are in experience. In both cases 
the cure would be, to deny of thought, or of objects, the axiom 
of independence. If then we are to keep both axioms, our 
problem is to free the ‘completed infinite’ from contradiction 
without sacrificing its completeness, and to show that even 
for the abstract law of contradiction sameness-in-difference 
is quite consistent. 

I shall begin with the problem of thought. The axiom of 


‘independence authorizes us to set up a principle, ultimately 


valid in its own right, which the formal nature of judgment 
seems to contradict.!. That principle we may fairly take to be, 
that no fact, term, or object (using these words most generally) 
can be identical with, or the same as, any other fact, etc. Mr. 
Bradley has formulated it thus: ‘‘The simple identification of 
the diverse is precisely that which one means by contradiction.’’* 
I shall understand sameness and identity to mean perfect identity, 
numerical and qualitative; and difference to mean diversity, 
distinctness, numerical or qualitative or both. My argument 


1 This realism of thought probably few modern realists would accept, but it is 
a perfectly good consequence of their axiom, and deserves fair treatment. 


? Mind, 1909, p. 496. 
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will be that thought is justified in setting up a principle which | 

i fact must obey, but that it has in this case set up the wrong 

principle. It is not true to the nature of thought, considered 

) even by itself and apart from experience, to assert that sameness 
and difference contradict each other. And we need not resort 
to concrete experience to see that thought has no right to such 
an assertion. The whole question may be discussed in the realm 
of pure thought. 

What could be the authority for that dictum about contra- 
diction? If one thing cannot for thought be identical with 
another, it must be because their difference logically ought to 
prevent or annihilate their sameness. Of course in fact it does 
not—sometimes—but let us constantly remember to keep to the 
plane of logical ideals. There would be contradiction in the 
judgment A is B only if the sameness and difference exclude 
each other. For contradiction means, in the sphere of thought, 
exclusion or destruction of an assertion. Its sting lies, not in 

the simple negation it uses, but in the interpretation of that nega- 
. tion to mean destruction (4. e¢., falsity) of that original assertion. 
Negation in the sense of otherness is not, on the face of it, the 
same concept as contradiction. Some demonstration at least is 
needed to show that the one implies the other. If we have A 4s 
B, and A is other than B, a special principle in addition is required, 
to show that the latter contradicts the former. And this is not 
because in fact two such judgments may often be valid, but be- 

) cause as concepts otherness and opposition are distinct. But 

| | perhaps there is, for pure thought, a special principle which would 
| get the latter from the former. That principle must assert the 

| } identity of the two: 4. e., must say that otherness = opposition. 
) This is in fact the original dictum again, that difference destroys 
| sameness (and conversely). It does not, so far, appear to be 
) derived conceptually from the nature of negation by itself. But 
| perhaps it has other logical credentials. I can think of only two 
| 
| 


ways of justifying it in the region of pure thought: self-evidence 
and proof. Proof should be based on the axioms of thought; but 
there seems no material available here except the axiom of system 
itself. Does that axiom, then, when applied within the realm of 
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pure thought, imply that sameness ought to. destroy difference, 
and conversely? Let us begin with this, putting off for the 
present the question of self-evidence. 

Explicit demonstrations I have not been able to find. We must 
take our chances of error and construct them ourselves. Perhaps 
the argument would run as follows. Suppose any two things, 
and let them be the same ina certain respect, and otherwise 
different. Then the differing parts of them must affect the iden- 
tical elements, so that they are no longer quite identical in both. 
They will be tainted by difference, i. e., the identity will be partly 
destroyed. For if the identity were not destroyed it would have 
remained unaffected by the other and diverse aspects; which is 
contrary to the axiom that every fact depends upon every other. 
If we may illustrate this concretely without thereby arguing from 
the concrete: imagine two pieces of paper A and B, of different 
shape, but of one and the same shade of red. Then froma logical 
point of view the red in A is not the same as the red in B, because 
it is red-of-the-figure-A -has, not of-the-figure-B-has. The color as 
abstract quality may be unchanged,' but the color as really 
present in A, a concrete whole, includes something which the 
color in B has not. 

This supposititious proof rests, we must admit, on a sound prin- 
ciple, viz., the axiom of system. But it adds something to that 
principle. It adds the assumption that when differences affect 
sameness they must so far destroy it. There is however another 
alternative. They might add to it instead of destroying it. The 
red of A might be logically affected by the shape of A, just in that 
the red becomes red + a certain shape. This would obey the 
principle of ground, but the red of A would thereby Jose none of 
its identity with that of B. It would simply take on, in addition 
to what it was before, a new quality. I expect that the dia- 
lectician is ready with powerful objections to this interpretation, 
and I shall soon try to meet them. But now I wish to point out 
that for the present at any rate the supposed proof seems to have 
assumed the very point at issue. It has assumed that to affect 
= to change in the sense of, at least partially, to destroy. That 
is just what needs proof. 

1 Mr. Bradley admits this, Appearance and Reality, 3 ed., note B, p. 578. 
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But perhaps the objector will reply as follows. If the shape 
of A logically affects the color of A in the additive manner, that 
color is made into red + some quality of shape not found in B. 
Then, logically, this quality must affect and infect the original 
red, and must therefore add to it another quality. What this 
latter quality might be, I do not exactly know; but let us grant 
such a quality for argument’s sake. Perhaps it would be, that 
the red color, having a particular shape, is thereby made more 
pleasing than the red of B. Now this new quality must have its 
effect in turn upon the red color, and give rise to still another; 
and so on, ad infinitum. Thus the additive way of affecting the 
sameness makes the qualities to be taken on infinitely numerous, 
while the destructive way avoids this difficulty, removing rather 
than multiplying the original material. It is the familiar infinite 
regress; a reductio ad absurdum. As this is the first of the con- 
tradictions mentioned at the outset, which we shall consider later, 
we may dismiss it for the present. Our result so far is that from 
the point of view of pure thought there seems no inconsistency 
in admitting sameness-in-difference; and that too even though 
each modifies and qualifies the other. 

But the upholder of the dialectical conflict might now ask: 
“Do you really mean that adding new qualities to the original 
quality is affecting that quality? If you add something new to 
the original material, over and above what was there, How is that 
material itself qualified? It is not affected at all, but remains 
just exactly what it was.’’ For instance, suppose the red paper 
A is affected by its shape and position so that it produces a 
charming esthetic effect which the red paper B does not have. 
Is the quality charming in any sense to be regarded as the way 
in which the red is affected? I answer, precisely so; the quality 
red may be identified with charming in point of time and place. 
I ask in turn, is there in the laws of pure thought any reason 
why any two concepts you please may not be identical in some 
point or other? Or any two things, or facts, or terms, or rela- 
tions? Ido not see that there is any logical objection unless you 
assume that the diversity of the things in other respects must 
destroy the asserted identity. But that again is the very point 
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atissue. In short, this objection derives its force from assuming 
the point it desires to prove. The added qualities due to the 
effect of the diversity upon the sameness, may logically be 
predicated of the original sameness—that is, identified with it. 
The only thing to forbid it, is that diversity is assumed to prevent 
such identification or predication. 

One thing or quality, I now suggest, can logically be identified 
in some respect with a very different thing or quality. Red may 
be identical with sweet in respect to time or place or the momen- 
tary purpose of some human being. Heavy may be, in one way 
or another, absolutely the same as three-cornered, muddy, or 
ridiculous. I am now speaking, of course, of the logic of the 
matter. It would be irrelevant to attempt to prove the con- 
sistency of these statements by reference to observed facts. I 
urge merely that unless you assume the point we have not yet 
seen proved, these assertions are perfectly consistent and intelli- 
gible. Some qualities do as matter of fact appear to exclude 
others; in these cases we have destruction of one quality by 
another. Water destroys fire, straight precludes crooked (in 
planes), and so forth. There is however no certainty that dif- 
ferent qualities must always be logically so interpreted. Those 
mutual destructions are inductive results. We have as yet no 
empirical point of view from which to think of a wet fire or a 
straight circle, but we surely know today that the impossibility 
of these combinations is by no means unconditional. It turns 
upon certain postulates restricting our universe of discourse, and 
far from absolute in themselves. But pure thought deals with 
no such restricted universes. 

The next objection is more subtle. It says, ‘‘ But why, if your 
differences do not destroy your sameness, do you remove them 
in your thinking to different aspects of the thing having them? 
You would not say that two things, A and B, could have the 
same shape and also different shapes; if the same in shape they 
may differ only in some other aspect, and if they differ in color 
they cannot also have the same color. You have to put the two 
apart lest they collide and destroy each other and this shows that 
you really regard them as mutually contradictory.” 
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In reply let us see what is meant by the phrase ‘different as- 
pects of a thing.’ If anything is red and also blue, we refer the 
colors to different parts or aspects of it. So do we if it is red 
and wet. The phrase seems to be a way of saying that two 
qualities are not mutually destructive, but compatible. It is 
not a mysterious category with which to conjure up a consistency 
not otherwise present. As Mr. Bradley and others have shown 
in many places, no contradictions are lessened by it. Its useful- 
ness lies in furthering the process of abstraction, in signifying 
that we fix attention on one quality of a thing at a time and 
forget the rest. It has a pragmatic justification, but, for thought, 
no ultimate metaphysical validity. And so when I say that 
two pieces of paper may be the same in color and different in some 
other aspect, this only means that the sameness and difference 
are compatible yet distinct, and may be considered separately. 
If the paper could be red and blue in the same place and time, 
which is for aught we know possible enough for a vision differing 
from ours, there would be for thought no more or less contradic- 
tion in it than there is now. And the same holds on the plane of 
abstract thought with the two concepts of sameness and dif- 
ference. 

But a deeper objection arises. After all, how can two dif- 
ferent entities be the same? We may speak so, but is it any 
more than a form of words necessary for predication, but at 
bottom unintelligible? In so far as, for example, ‘white’ and 
‘sweet’ are different qualities, so far at least they remain eternally 
diverse, notwithstanding their identity in place and time in the 
lump of sugar. Now I do not in the least deny this eternal 
diversity. What I do deny is that it logically rules out as much 
sameness as you please. They may be diverse and also identical. 
‘In different aspects,’ you may say if you like, but the phrase, as 
we have just seen, is irrelevant; I insist that it is no paradox to 
unite the sameness and the diversity, unless you covertly assume 
the principle that they must destroy each other. But that is 
just what needs proof. You may retort ‘‘but the intellect can- 
not understand how they can be identical and also diverse. We 
must not simply see ‘hat they are so, we mustunderstand their 
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being so. We ‘cannot receive differences [or even sameness] from 
the outside and ready-made. Thought demands to go with a 
ground and a reason.’""' I ask in turn, what is it to ‘understand 
how’? For thought it is to see the logical necessity of something 
while at the same time seeing no contradiction. And we do 
see the necessity of identifying the diverse, for we have to identify 
things in order mutually to ground them. This is due to the 
axiom of system as applied within the realm of pure thought. 
The only reason why this should seem hard to understand is that 
the diverse elements are believed to remain unreduced ‘foreign 
others.’ But on my hypothesis the diverse element is reduced, 
for no whit of sameness is excluded from it; yet at the same time 
it retains its diversity. Do you say “this is sheer absurdity and 
self-contradiction; a thing cannot be reduced and unreduced"’? 
I say this is not self-contradiction unless sameness-in-difference 
is such. It all turns upon that. ‘Well, then,” you reply, “a 
thing can on your principle be round and not-round or square, 
atonce.’’ Yes, I answer, in general this is for pure thought quite 
possible. In universes of discourse restricted by qualifying facts, 
it may be self-contradictory. So may sameness and difference, 
reduced and unreduced. But in general and a priori, as a 
demand of thought, this need not be the case. 

Suppose, however, we admit that there is no difficulty in under- 
standing how two diverse facts may be identical. Can we on 
the other hand make it intelligible that identity may come to take 
on diversity, 7. e.,can we admit without contradiction the novelties 
and uniquenesses in any thought-system? This objection 
looks graver; for the intellect can account for and ground things 
only by identifying them with the already known. All expla- 
nation is identification. But the novel aspect remains outstand- 
ing. Whence come the novelties? Now let us remember that 
the axiom of system itself demands diversities. It needs them 
just as much as it needs identity. Sameness is meaningless, 
even for pure thought, without differences, and there can be no 
system without internal distinctions. Thought therefore does 
not merely receive the novelties passively ‘from the outside and 


1 Appearance and Reality, 3d ed., p. 562. 
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| 

{ 
i ready-made.’ It demands them by the inner necessity of its 
f own ideal. That there are novelties then seems intelligible enough. 

| But there remains an apparently ungrounded aspect. What the 
novelties will be appears inexplicable and irrational, even con- 
tingent. And yet, I urge, it is not untrue to say that even the 

particular character of each novelty is, in a sufficient sense, ac- 
) counted for. For we have just seen, if | am correct, that the 
outstanding element of diversity can be reduced and at the same 
f time remain outstanding. The novel elements may be identified ) 
with the older ones and at the same time keep their difference; | 
thus they may be grounded and at the same time be contingent. | 
| The shocking paradox this looks like is, I insist, a delusion due to 

f the quite unwarranted assumption that difference destroys same- 
| ness—an assumption not belonging to pure thought. Accord- 

! ingly, I believe we may say that the particular novel characters, 
as well as novelty in general, are quite grounded and intelligible, 
) while nevertheless each particular fact retains a real contingency. 
l We are now, I think, at the pivot of our problem. It is very 
difficult, of course, to be certain in this region; but the greatest 
| obstacle to the view here defended is, in my belief, not difficulty 


| of demonstration, but a certain very natural prejudice. Man is 
in many ways prone to exclusion. He has learned it through 
i} ages of fighting with his fellows for life’s goods. He uncon- 
| 1 | sciously transfers it to his logic—forgetting that that logic ex- 


presses an ideal, not a custom derived from a more or less brutish 
ii past. We tend strongly to believe that categories like individ- 
uality or personality confer uniqueness on their objects only by 
shutting out other objects. Certainly it is not always so in 
experience: for we may delight in the presence of one individual 
without thereby ceasing to enjoy that of another. But even if 
; ! it were so in fact, thought has no ground for such adictum. It has 
| | simply taken over the old logic of competition. The apparent 
absurdity of one individual being the same individual as another, 
| even while they are also distinct, is, I submit, due to the in- 
veterate custom of exclusiveness. 
Let us see how far we have gone. Although we have not yet 
asked whether in an ideal logic sameness-in-difference is self- 
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evidently contradictory or not, it will be useful to pause and take 
our bearings lest we overlook the general drift of a complicated 
argument. We seem to have attained a point of view which 
will enable us to accept both the axiom of system and that of 
independence. Abstract thought may accept sameness-in-dif- 
ference without contradiction. But more than this: the contra- 
diction is excluded by the nature of thought. Thought expressly 
demands both sameness and difference; to the most formal pos- 
sible thought each is meaningless without the other. Accordingly 
thought refuses to allow sameness and difference to exclude each 
other. Their mutual exclusion, 7. e., contradiction, is itself ex- 
cluded, 7. e., contradicted. And we have seen further that 
thought points beyond mere thought. For the difference, the 
uniqueness, the novelty, of each object of thought, while implied 
by the very demands of thinking, is yet an outstanding element 
whose nature as it is in itself thought cannot ascertain. Asa 
matter of fact, observation alone can do this. But even if ob- 
servation does not, there is no contradiction present. Though 
thought points beyond itself, we are not driven out to observation 
by the goad of a contradiction. Thought is consistent enough 
internally even while it implies that there is more beyond. The 
only contradiction which could enter here would be that thought 
does not depend on observation for its filling-out. It can ignore 
observation without inconsistency, but it cannot deny the truth 
of observation. Viewed as independent, it has no fault in itself; 
viewed as dependent on experience, it becomes enriched. The 
latter gives a larger, but no truer result. The axiom of system 
here comes in to claim its rights and to give us a wider knowledge 
by combining thought and observation; but it cannot convict 
the independence-axiom of falsity. Nor can the latter axiom 
exclude the former. Both may be accepted as telling what they 
tell, neither denying the other. Herein our result differs from 
the Hegelian doctrine, as I understand it. The abstract is not 
as such vicious. It does not tell us as much as full concrete 
experience tells, but it tells the truth. We must not confuse 
quantity of information with the quality of truthfulness. 

But at present much of this is anticipation, for we have by no 
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means done with our problem. Further attempts to prove that 
difference and sameness ought to be mutually destructive I am 
unable to give. Accordingly, we pass to the claim of self- 
evidence. Although it has seemed that the principle in question 
is excluded by the nature of thought, and so cannot be self- 
evident, it is better to examine that claim on its own merits. 
My answer is that it is not evident merely by itself, because it is 
a negative judgment, and must rest on a positive judgment; 
whereas no positive judgment is forthcoming. Destruction, as 
here used, means denial of an assertion. If difference destroys 
sameness, that means that sameness does not or cannot exist 
where there is difference. This negation must be based on the 
positive knowledge that sameness does not exist because some- 
thing incompatible with sameness exists. But ‘incompatible’ is 
only a word for the phrase ‘cannot exist with.’ We are then 
still left with a negative judgment. Incompatibility can be 
positive only in a case of observation, which of course is outside 
of pure thought. Therefore I believe we should conclude that 
the principle in question is not a self-evident one. And with 
this we may, if the argument is correct, leave the alleged con- 
tradiction of abstract thought. 

The second great objection to the ultimacy of the isolated 
object, or group of objects, lies in the ‘completed infinite’ con- 
tradiction. This difficulty can hardly be avoided by appeal to 
the modern exact and consistent definition of the infinite series. 
That definition is valid for the science of mathematics, but for 
the idealistic philosopher it is subject to the axiom of system, 
which gives the doctrine of.internal relations. By that doctrine 
the infinite series is within the thing from which it is generated, 
even though it leads out indefinitely beyond the thing; the thing 
therefore remains one, and at the same time incomplete.! The 
way to solve the contradiction without denying the axiom of 
independence would seem to be, to show that the infinite regress 
may consistently be in a sense complete. Professor Royce, 
building upon the mathematical definition, shows that the series 


1 The distinction of Mr. B. A. Russell between regresses involved in a propo- 
sition’s meaning, and others, would therefore not erase the deeper identity of the two 
for the idealist. Cf. Principles of Mathematics, Vol. I, p. 51. 
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is in its primary meaning not negative or unfinished but positive 
and determinate; a “‘self-representative system.” ‘‘The true 
infinite,"’ he says, “‘. . . although in one sense endless, and so 
incapable in that sense of being completely grouped, is in another 
and precise sense something perfectly determinate.’’' The sense 
in which it is determinate and complete is, he then shows, that 
it is the expression of a single definite purpose; the purpose (I 
suppose) to construct a self-representative object. Applying 
this to our present infinite regress, we may say that it forms a 
complete, determinate whole when regarded as the expression 
of the purposive unity of the thing. Hence it has a clear unity 
even while it is unfinished. Now as regards matter of fact, I 
do not see how we can fail to agree. The regress is the process of 
fulfilment of the plan to state the grounds of the thing in accord- 
ance with the axiom of system. And it is much gain to know this. 
But we are seeking to vindicate the consistency of this fact. 
How can the thing be complete, yet really contain all its infinite 
grounds, as Professor Taylor objects?? The single purpose appears 
to be a contradictory one because it involves its own defeat; it 
can logically never be fulfilled. We may call the endlessness of 
the series a secondary characteristic if we please, but it is a true 
characteristic. And how can the unfinished be identified with 
the complete? For both aspects must unite in one and the same 
thing. 

As in the first contradiction the trouble was due to the un- 
warranted assumption that difference and sameness must conflict, 
so here we may trace our difficulty to that root-error. Deny 
the assumption and the contradiction will, I believe, vanish. 
For every step in the infinite regress is in one sense the same 
as the preceding step. This appears when we reflect that the 
series is a self-repeater; but let us see it specifically. In a thing 
with two qualities A and B, B’s coexistence with A is gounded 
by something other than A (call it Ag) and this Ag is joined to A 
because of another property A, z and so ad infinitum. Each suc- 


1 World and Individual, Vol. I, p. 568. 

2 Elements of Metaphys., pp. 148-153. Professor Royce’s positive contribution, 
that the series is still in some sense one, seems to me overlooked by Professor 
Taylor. 
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cessive property here is A just as truly as A is itself. For a fact 
is grounded on another in so far as it is reduced to identity with 
that other. So at the very beginning we have every succeeding 
step really present, because every step is identical with A. No 
matter how many steps there are, this is equally true; the endless- 
ness of the series makes no difference to its truth. And since 
we have always the first term over again, the series is complete, 
and the first term is the last term. Viewed in this light, the 
completeness of the series appears to be not merely an experienced 
unity of purpose (though it is that) but a logically implied 
identity throughout. Is it objected that this reduction of all 
to identity has killed the infinity, because the novelty and the 
advance have gone? I answer, as to a kindred objection dis- 
cussed in the first contradiction, that the novelty is there, but 
that each novel step is in one aspect! identical with the first term, 
in another different. Or do you ask, ‘What of that aspect of 
each term in which it is novel? Is not the series on that side 
incomplete? And does not the contradiction between complete- 
ness and incompleteness remain?”’ I answer, the incompleteness 
does remain, but if identity and difference may logically coexist 
it no longer offers a contradiction. For each novel step may be 
reduced to an identity with the first step and yet at the same 
time keep its novelty. That this is intelligible I have tried to 
show in discussing the first contradiction. The endlessness then 
holds of the novel and diverse parts of the series, but these may 
even while keeping their novelty and endlessness be really iden- 
tified with the first term, and so be really one and complete. 
When we remember that every novel step is but the first step, the 
series is seen to be all present in that first step; when also we 
recall that every novel step can be at the same time unique and 
unreduced, we may see how that which is complete may be 
identical with that which is endless. The contradiction of the 
completed infinite should then disappear. 

It would follow that any finite thing or group of things may be 
one and complete, even while implying an endless series of 


! The dialectical objection that ‘aspects’ neither offer nor solve contradictions 
has been discussed above, p. 60. 
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grounds within and beyond itself. Just as above we tried to 
show that abstract thought has no internal contradictions, so here 
we have endeavored to prove the same in regard to abstract 
(i. e., complete) things. Everything does indeed, in accord with 
the axiom of system, imply an endless wealth of other things, 
even in its own internal make-up. But it does not contradict 
that implication to fix attention on the other side, the complete- 
ness by itself of the thing;-for completeness does not exclude 
dependence, though it is other than dependence. What properties 
are revealed in the study of the thing regarded as complete by 
itself, will therefore be absolutely and finally valid of that thing— 
because its completeness is an absolute and ultimate attribute 
of it. Hence when a philosopher investigates the meaning of 
any important object, such as a category, he should investigate 
it in two ways: (1) as part of a total system, bound up with other 
categories, deduced from and implying others, and (2) as re- 
stricted to its own field, independent of other categories but 
revealed by the nature of the objects alone to which it applies. 
The former is the idealistic, the latter the realistic method; and 
both should be equally final. And there are other consequences 
of the ultimate dualism at which we seem to have arrived. But 
I must now confine myself to a more specific, though brief, state- 
ment of the proposed reconciliation of idealism and realism. 
Idealism, I assume, follows from the internality of relations, 
realism from their externality. The former asserts that every 
object is dependent on mind for its existence and character, the 
latter that real external objects are independent thereof. Now 
on our principles both may be true without contradiction. The 
events of the earth’s past history, or the other side of the moon, 
would not be what they were and are, unless they had respec- 
tively led up to, or been accompanied by, my present conscious- 
ness—not to mention a universal consciousness. Nevertheless 
as unique verifiable facts they are also quite other than any 
consciousness. They are identical with my present conscious: 
states in so far as they ground, and are grounded by, those states. 
(for all grounding is by identity) and they are therefore ‘ psychical 
matter of fact’; but since any two things may be the same yet 
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different, they are also other than and ‘outside of’ those states 
really and absolutely. The one statement is just as final as the 
other. And, moreover, they are independent of mind as well as 
dependent upon it. Their independence means that their unique 
characters, considered abstractly, are eternally the same, no matter 
what I or any one may do or think. And this abstract aspect 
of things is just the things as unreduced, ungrounded, contingent, 
pluralistic. It is, as we have seen, not contradictory by itself, 
for there is nothing about it to prevent, in addition to its abstract 
self-sufficiency, its absorption into a total rational system. Thus 
the ‘real external object’ may be considered in its abstraction as 
ultimately valid. And it is also part of the system which mind 
helps to constitute. The abstract element is by itself as real as 
the whole, for it is both inside and outside of that whole. Realists 
then have been right in asserting the reality of abstracted un- 
reduced facts, wrong in denying that they may also be reduced to 
terms of mind. Idealists have been right in asserting the finality 
of that reduction, wrong in denying the equal finality of the 
abstract. The error of each view, if I am correct, would lie in 
its exclusiveness. 

If any realist or idealist thinks this proffered solution a mere 
stringing together of contradictory assertions, I would remind 
him that it seems to be nothing but the extension of the principle 
that two things may without contradiction be to some extent 
the same while yet remaining two. And this is a principle which 
I suppose most realists and idealists do accept, and which is 
demanded even by the nature of abstract thought. 

W. H. SHELDON. 
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DISCUSSION. 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR ROYCE’S CRITIQUE OF 
INSTRUMENTALISM. 


THE republication by Professor Royce of his important address at 
the International Congress of Philosophy at Heidelberg, upon the 
Problem of Truth,’ will set many persons to reviewing the problem, 
and some, perhaps to considering it for the first time. Its criticisms 
of the instrumentalist position are so searching and its statements of 
that position so eminently fair—that is to say, intelligent—that, as 
one of those expounded and criticized, I should feel at once profession- 
ally stupid and personally unappreciative if I made no effort at 
response. I shall not attempt, however, to traverse the entire field 
but shall, in the main, confine myself to one point which Professor 
Royce has made peculiarly his own: The indispensableness to the 
instrumentalist theories of truth, even as working empirical theories, 
of a recognition of the social implications of ideas and beliefs. This 
indispensableness appears, to Professor Royce, fatal to the instru- 
mental conception; to me it seems its essence. 

In gist, Mr. Royce contends that if one admits the instrumental 
conception to be sound ‘‘as far as it goes,’’ one is thereby bound to 
go a good deal farther—all the way to absolutism. Or, in his own 
words: “Instrumentalism, consequently, expresses no motive which 
by itself alone is adequate to constitute any theory of truth. And 
yet, as I have pointed out, I doubt not that instrumentalism gives 
such a substantially true account of man’s natural functions as a 
truth seeker. Only the sense in which instrumentalism is a true ac- 
count of human life is opposed to the adequacy of its own definition 
of truth.”* There is a sense in which—so Professor Royce repeatedly 
states—instrumentalisn is (or better, ‘“‘contains’’) a correct “report 
of the truth about our actual human life, and about the sense in which 
we all seek and test and strive for truth, precisely in so far as truth- 
seeking is indeed a part of our present organic activities.’”* 

It is obvious (is it not?) that when a criticism is made from the stand- 
point of the acceptance of a certain conception, and when the critical 

1 William James, and Other Essays, Essay IV. New York, 


2P. 222. 
3P. 218. 
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procedure tries to show that acceptance in logical good faith is quite 
incompatible with the version of the conception bruited abroad by 
those most actively engaged in circulating it, it is then obvious, I say, 
that everything depends upon what meaning is attributed to the con- 
ception that one accepts, upon how one conceives the conception that he 
announces himself as accepting. Jf the conception of instrumentalism 
that is ‘accepted’ is after all one’s own conception rather than that 
of those who hold the definition of truth in question, what one has 
demonstrated at the end is that one’s own conception of instrumental- 
ism is logically compatible only with absolutism—a conclusion not 
entirely surprising at the hands of such an accomplished dialectian 
as Professor Royce. 

My first task, accordingly, is a churlish one. I have to show that 
the logical success of Professor Royce consists in attributing to the 
instrumentalist certain ideas which are indeed Mr. Royce’s own pre- 
suppositions, but which are quite foreign—in fact and in logic—to 
the instrumentalist’s position. In short, Professor Royce has not, 
after all, adequately ‘accepted’ the instrumentalist account even as 
an empirical account of truth-seeking and truth-testing, for in ac- 
cepting it he has read into it things so obvious, so self-evident to 
him that it has not occurred to him that the instrumentalist makes 
his way, for better or worse, precisely and only because he has rejected 
and eliminated them. I call this task churlish. And soit is. When 
one considers how often the pragmatist and instrumentalist have 
been refuted by denying to them any vestige of sense, to say nothing of 
truth, how often they have been refuted by attributing to them wilful 
perversity of facts evident to any sane apprehension, it would be a 
grateful task to acknowledge the sympathetic and just version— 
in every point save one only—of instrumentalism rendered by Professor 
Royce. But alas for one’s natural piety; for present purposes it is 
just this one point that enters into the reckoning. 


Let me quote at length a statement which an instrumentalist at 
once recognizes to be a sympathetic and just (if not complete) version 
of his own intention. ‘‘ Human opinions, judgments, ideas, are part 
of the effort of a live creature to adapt himself to his natural world. 
Ideas and beliefs are, in a word, organic functions. And truth... 
is a certain value belonging to such ideas.'' But this value itself is 


1 The omitted words are, “in so far as we men can recognize truth at all."" The 
phrase thrown into an exposition made professedly from the standpoint of the 
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simply like the value which any natural organic function possesses. 
Ideas and opinions are instruments whose use lies in the fact that, if 
they are the right ones, they preserve life and render life stable. Their 
existence is due to the same natural causes that are represented in 
our whole organic evolution. Accordingly, assertions or ideas are 
true in proportion as they accomplish this biological and psychological 
function. This value of truth is itself a biological and psychological 
value. The true ideas are the ones which adapt us for life as human 
beings.’"? 

Alas, for that littlke—or big—word ‘psychological.’ How great, 
indeed, are the oaks that little acorns start; what a cataract the little 
crack in the dam finally lets through—and like samples of proverbial 
philosophy! Surely the unprejudiced reader would infer from the 
above statement that, though the term psychological is undefined, 
the criterion for its definition lies in the conceptions of ‘‘life,’’ of ‘‘or- 
ganic functions,” of ‘adaptation to [better im] a natural world.” 
And the inference would correctly represent the point of view of the 
instrumentalist. But, as Professor Royce proceeds, ‘‘ psychological "’ 
is employed to designate the merely private, the merely personal, and, 
at times, even the internal, transient ‘states of consciousness.” 
Then the “psychological” swells and swells, till it swallows up the 
“live creature,”” the “‘natural world’? and “biological functions.” 
And if the instrumentalist wants them back (and he must get them 
back if he is to carry on his business) he must go to the Absolute to 
take out a license. 

The instrumentalist ‘‘account of human organic and psychological 
functions may be—yes, is—as far as it goes true. But if it is true 
at all, then it is true as an account of the characters actually common 
to the experience of a vast number of men. It is true, if at all, as a 
report of the objective totality of facts which we call human experience. 
It is true, then, in a sense which no man can ever test by the empirical 
success of his own ideas as his means of controlling his own experiences. 
. . . If instrumentalism is true, it is true as a report of facts about the 
general course of history, of evolution, and of human experience— 
facts which transcend every individual man's experience, verifications 
and successes.’"* The logic of this passage gives a narrow and ex- 
instrumentalist is significant. Even Mr. Royce cannot wholly free himself from 
the notion that instrumentalism’s account of truth is a statement of what truth 


is “‘for us" as distinct from some absolute truth or truth for itself. Of course, 
from its own standpoint, it is a statement about truth, about the sole intelligible 


meaning of the term truth. 


Pp. 193-4. 
2 Pp. 221-2. 
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\ clusive sense to “individual man's experience,’’ “his own ideas, his 
| own experiences,” a sense so narrow and exclusive as to throw between | 
personal experience and “objective human experience”’ or the historic ' 
experience of the race, a gulf so deep and wide that only the Absolute 
ex machina will bridge it and bring the objective human experience 
and the individual’s experience together. 


The contrast is explicit in such a passage as the following: ‘For 
no man experiences the success of any man but himself, or of any in- 
struments but his own; and the truth, say, of Newton's theory consists, 
hi by hypothesis, in the perfectly objective fact that generations of men 
have really succeeded in guiding their experience by this theory. But 
that this is a fact no man, as an individual man, ever has experienced 
or will experience under human conditions." Here we have the 
logic exposed. Men are individuals; therefore whatever is experienced 
is one’s own individual experience; or, individuals experience only 
themselves, and their exclusive possessions, which are, in fact, parts 
of themselves. The ground I plow is my own ground; I plow it with 
my own instrument, my own plow; the harvest—the success—is my 
own. Therefore the ground was never anybody else's; it is impossible 
for me even to see from it any other person's land (unless I secure a 
transcendental telescope); it is impossible for my plow to plow other 
persons’ land; and the harvest, being mine, must be mine only, and 
therefore unsharable by others. 

To my mind there is just one interesting question about such a view 
as this of the “individual"’ and of “his own'’—the historic question. 
What ever led intelligent human beings to such a conception of human 
individuality and of its acts and states? What led to the identification 
: of the individual with the private, and of the private with the merely 
| private, with the absolutely exclusive and isolated? We are not 
now concerned however with a question of fact, but with a question 
of logic. Only as he assumes that the instrumentalist does and must 
presuppose this monopolistic, all-swallowing octopus of an individual 
and “his own,"’ does Professor Royce “accept” the instrumentalist 
account, and argue to its necessary implication of the Absolute. 
Speaking for myself, I may say that if I had any such nihilistic, . 
anarchistically egoistic notion of the individual man, of his doings, 
states, tools and results, I should probably be willing to resort to an 
absolute to escape my “own”"’ awful isolation and selfishness. For 
selfishness is agreeable only when it involves others. But even so, 

1Pp. 220-1. Yet Professor Royce, an individual man, knows this objective 
fact! 
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such atrophied logical sense as may be supposed to survive even in 
an instrumentalist would haunt me with a suspicion that this Absolute 
was but another of my purely personal belongings, the most precious 
of my private possessions in appearance, and, in fact, a huge joke that 
some peculiarly private part of my private being was working off 
on my more accessible private properties. For, to consider the matter 
logically, it is passing strange that the private nature of my experience 
makes it impossible for me to be aware of such a prosaically limited 
matter as the existence of Sir Isaac Newton while it absolutely warrants 
the absolute truth of my belief in something which includes Sir Isaac 
Newton along with everything else past, present and future. Surely 


the proverb concerning straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel 


should be brought down to date. 

But we are getting too far away from the instrumentalist’s position 
as he himself “accepts” or conceives it. Let us try, with a more 
unbiased sympathy, to take that point of view from which “human 
opinions, judgments, ideas, are part of the effort of a live creature to 
adapt himself to his natural world,"’ where beliefs are organic functions, 
and experiences are organic adaptations involving such functions; 
and where the issue—the success or failure—of these adapfations 
constitutes the value of the beliefs in question. Is there any con- 
ceivable way in which a person who had adopted (with however 
moderate an understanding of what he was about) such a position 
could still hold that the natural world was merely his own idea; that 
a live creature was just one of his own private entertainments or 
conceits, and that organic functions in their tools and results were 
confined to his own insides? 

It is not necessary to enter into a definition of “ psychological” 
upon the basis of the instrumental conception. But it must be con- 
ceived in accordance with the fundamental position of the live creature 
adapting itself to a natural world. And one of the most rudimentary 
traits of a live creature is its continuity with a racial organic life, 
just as that of an environment is its spatial diversity and its 
temporal perdurance. Without these features, adaptation and 
organic function are the most empty sort of term. Follow out the 
implications of such conceptions instead of the conception which Mr. 
Royce holds (and with great and fatal generosity lends to the instru- 
mentalist) and the gulf between the objective human experience and 
the supposedly purely subjective individual experience disappears. 
Life individuates itself, and particular individuations appear and 
disappear. But the individuation is a trait of life; itis not the mystery 
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of a private, isolated somewhat which destroys all the natural traits 
of life to replace them with its own quite opposite traits. We are not 
to interpret “‘life’’ in accord with some psychological preconception 
of the merely personal; we are to interpret the personal in accord with 
the functions of life. 

A particular passage may serve to bring out the difference of con- 
ception. After stating what the truth of the Newtonian conception 
would consist in from the instrumental point of view, Professor Royce 
goes on to ask about the sense in which the statement of the historic 
episode of the formation and success of Newton's theory is itself true. 
Unless the instrumentalist is quite stupid, he will, I take it, apply 
his own criterion. It is true by the same token; it enables predictions, 
it gives control, it facilitates intercourse, it clears the path of obscuri- 
ties, it guides (instead of obstructing) new observations and reflections, 
it brings men together instead of dividing them—so far as it is acted 
upon and thus genuinely asserted. But this path seems to Professor 
Royce to be quite closed to the instrumentalist. ‘‘ Newton is dead. 
As mortal man he succeeds no longer. His ideas, as psychological 
functions, died with him. His earthly experiences ceased when death 
shut hiseyes. Wherein consists to-day, then, the historical truth that 
Newton ever existed at all, or that the countless other men whom 
his theories are said to have guided ever lived, or experienced, or 
succeeded?” 

Such statements followed by such a question are well calculated to 
inspire one with a feeling of despair regarding the possibility of 
arriving at any philosophic understanding. Newton is dead; therefore 
how can I assert as truth that he ever lived? The obvious answer 
is so obvious and so easy that it cannot be relevant to what Mr. Royce 
has in mind: the answer, namely, that Newton cannot be dead unless 
he once lived, and that, organic life being what it is, if he lived in 
the seventeenth century, he is surely dead by this time. I cannot 
imagine any beliefs operating and succeeding as organic functions 
in the development of life unless such simple and ordinary beliefs as 
these are capable of working, and working with a reasonable degree 
of success. If the propositions were that Newton is dead, though he 
never lived; or that because he was living in the seventeenth century, 
he must be living now, I can see how the propositions would offer 
difficulties to a pragmatic theory; I confess I do not see how they 
could “‘work.’’ Seriously, and not in levity, this seems to me the 
inevitable answer and the only answer that instrumental theory can 
make to the question just cited. 
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But equally I have no doubt this reply is quite irrelevant to what 
Professor Royce had in mind. And, accordingly, I shall have to make 
a guess as to what presuppositions underlie the question and address 
areply alsoto them. There are a number of phrases in the discussion 
which lead me to infer that Professor Royce identifies truth with 
existence. Now if the truth about Sir Isaac Newton's existence is 
the same thing as that existence itself, it is quite sure that no possible 
present experience will yield truth. For the working in experience 
of a belief or conception for its control, guidance, clarification, for 
social intimacy and emancipation, will not operate to raise Sir Isaac 
Newton in propia persona from the grave; it will not in short constitute 
(or reconstitute) his existence. But instrumentalism never pretended 
to encroach on the idealistic privilege of creating natural existences 
by formulating truths about them. It is content with the humbler 
task of describing how men do as matter of fact recreate, transform, 
some natural existence by intellectual formulations about some other 
existence. (The successful transformation of some things by use of 
intellectual formulations about other things being what instrumen- 
talism calls the truth of these formulations.) 

I know of no a priori compulsion to formulate conceptions or beliefs 
regarding Sir Isaac Newton; it is a safe guess for instance, that 
many an Oriental potentate has gone to his grave about whom no 
belief will ever be entertained, just as the vast majority of natural 
happenings go by without being reflected upon. But when there is 
a specific need for thinking, and a specific hypothesis emerges in 
response to the need, it is needful that we should have some way of 
testing its value, of developing it to the point of being true or false. 
And acting upon the hypothesis to select and collate data, to predict, 
to guide new observations and reflections, to organize the seemingly 
discrepant and to illuminate the hitherto obscure is the way. The 
success of the hypothesis upon and along this way is its truth. 

If, however, the death of Sir Isaac Newton, and the cessation of his 
experiences, carried with them the absolute interruption of organic 
life, of all experience, if his experience, in other words, operated in 
absolute discontinuity in matter and method from mine and mine 
from yours, I can well see that the instrumentalist would be put to 
it to frame any idea about Newton, to say nothing of verifying it. 
But the difficulty would not be confined to the instrumentalist. Even 
the absolutist would, in such a situation, be unhelped by the Absolute. 
And if instrumentalist and absolutist alike do make judgments about 
Newton and, within certain degrees of approximation, arrive at suc- 
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. h cessful outcomes, it is because life, experience, has its own continuities 
and sociable relationships. 


H: And this brings me to my second guess about the difficulty which 
H Professor Royce feels his question to involve. He presupposes, again, 
iH the completely egoistic, exclusive nature of Newton's experience— 
Hi his life, his acts—on one side, and of mine on the other. ‘His ideas, 
"a as psychological functions, died with him."’ But did they? And if 
i ‘they did, what are we going to do about it, even with the help of the 
H conception of the Absolute? For so far as they “died with him,”’ the 
4 problem is not that of some eventual verification of our ideas about 
| his ideas, but of our having any idea about his ideas. 
' In short, we come again to our basic statements: one about the in- 
strumentalist, the other about Professor Royce’s position. (a) By 
calling Newton's idea, his theory, a function, instrumentalism means to 
Mf emphasize precisely that it was a function—to insist upon the need 
p | of reinterpreting the adjective ‘“ psychological’’ from the standpoint 
7 of function—an organizing and organized act, public, objective, im- 
personal just as surely as private, individual, personal. Certain 
: images, a certain emotional tone of inward landscape, may be said 
to have “‘died’’ when Newton died. But to say that his idea of gravi- 
‘ tation, as a vital function, died with him is to traverse the facts. 
Newton acted through it, lived it out, so adequately, that it became 
an integral part of the activities of educated men and scientific in- 
: quirers throughout the civilized world. Since this transmissive 
operation is just one of the things that is included in the conception 
: of “‘success"’ of a vital function, one is not accepting the standpoint 
of instrumentalism when one conceives the vital function as something 
which renders impossible this transmissive operation. That the idea 
was made true means precisely that as a function it did not die. 
(b) As to the logic of Professor Royce’s own conception. Professor 
| Royce says of certain statements about Newton: “ No doubt all these 
' historical and socially significant statements of mine are indeed sub- 
: stantially true"’ (p. 219). Professor Royce would doubtless also 
. hold that there is a countless multitude of doings and sufferings 
of Newton about which we cannot now make any intelligible state- 
ments. So far as the ‘substantially true statements”’ are con- 
cerned, does not Professor Royce (and everybody else) fall back upon ! 
the procedure of which instrumentalism is simply a generalized de- 
| scription? And as far as the other to us non-existent ‘truths’! 
are concerned, does the conception (or the Being) of the Absolute 
! 1 Not “ truths,” but events, on any except a preordained idealistic basis. 
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help us one bit? Upon the Absolutist theory, what explanation can 
account for this partiality on the part of the Absolute? Why has it 
rendered certain events so opaque and silent and others so transparent 
and communicative? Is there any explanation that does not take us 
back to the instrumentalist terms—terms of vital doing under con- 
ditions of natural and social need, adaptation and success? And so far 
as our belief in the existence of the Absolute is concerned, why should 
we adopt a different logical procedure from that which has brought us 
to believe certain things about Newton? If the continuities, the 
transmissive bearings of life, of experience, suffice in the case of New- 
ton to enable certain intellectual formulations—reflections—to prosper 
while dooming others to defeat, why, if the Absolute exists, should we 
not, a fortiori, wait till conditions have made the conception of its 
existence one that works out under tests? And, lacking these instru- 
mental tests, what right have we to assert the truth of what, by Mr. 
Royce’s own hypothesis, is a purely private, personal idea?! 


II. 


As respects certain truths, some instrumentalists—Professor James 
particularly—have made much of the significance of vicarious social 
verification. In Mr. Royce’s words: “Since we are social beings, and 
beings with countless and varied needs, we constantly define and 
accept as valid very numerous ideas and opinions whose truth we do 
not hope personally to verify. . . . If we personally do not verify a 
given idea, we can still accept it then upon its credit value. We can 
accept it precisely as paper, which cannot now be cashed, is accepted 
by one who regards that paper as, for a given purpose, or to a given 
extent equivalent to cash.’* This procedure Professor Royce ac- 
cepts as an actual procedure, while he holds that reliance upon it 
is inconsistent with the instrumental conception of truth,—that, 
consistently, instrumentalism must identify the act of giving credit 
with truth itself, that is to say, anything is true to which we find it 
expedient to give credence ata given moment. Mr. Royce disclaims 
being an intellectualist of the rationalistic type, but he employs the 
good old rationalistic device of rigid alternatives. Either the assertion 
which I accept on credit is already true (truth belongs to the assertion 
anyway) or else by its truth I mean simply that I give credit to it. 
The former alternative surrenders instrumentalism; the latter puts 

1“ Instrumentalism in so far correctly defines the nature which truth possesses 
in so far as we ever actually verify truth,”’ p. 224 (italics mine). 

*Pp. 224-5. 
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it in the position of making truths offhand, while you wait—the 
sanctioning of caprice, whim, etc. 

For reasons which I hope will appear presently, I am particularly 
interested in the implications of the ‘“‘credit’’ notion with respect to 
its content. Before dealing with this phase of the matter, it seems 
necessary, however, to devote space to the formal dilemma. Upon 
close inspection it will be found, I think, to resemble most cases of 
formal alternatives in philosophic discussion. Two extremes are 
set up as exhaustive, while as matter of fact multitudes of other alter- 
natives glide freely through wide-open intervening meshes. What 
should it mean upon the instrumental theory to accept some view or 
idea as true upon social credit? Clearly that such an acceptance 
itself works. And if the environment, the medium of action, be social 
could any other method save that of accrediting the results of experience 
in others be expected to work? There is nothing so licentious about 
the matter as Professor Royce’s abstract logic would make out; the 
acceptance upon credit is subject to precisely the same sort of tests— 
of working under conditions—as acceptance on the basis of more direct 
personal verifications. What is indicated is that the social medium 
of life is as continuous as we have seen life itself to be. One has 
verified in innumerable cases that under certain conditions one can 
trust to the experience and the reports of others; one has found out 
that the limits between one’s own experience and that of another are 
quite arbitrary and elusive. Besides this general verificational back- 
ground, there is the specific verification, through working, of acceptance 
of this particular belief upon the credit and authority of some particular 
group of persons. And besides, there is frequent verification through 
the experiences of others who have given credit to these assertions— 
a method which could be made to appear vicious by the logic of 
abstractionism, but which, in inductive logic, is independently cumu- 
lative and hence confirming, In short, one doesn’t, as an instru- 
mentalist, accept arbitrarily on credit; he accepts on probation, 
hypothetically, just as one accepts his own hypotheses when they 
first occur to him. As this acceptance is confirmed by his works, 
the acceptance becomes a genuine accrediting; it has received the kind 
of trying by experimental tests in life that the conditions permit. 
That this is the way in which sensible men proceed can be shown by an 
argument ad hominem, indicating that even an absolutist must actually 
so proceed. Let us admit with Professor Royce that to the assertion 
in question truth or falsity already inherently belongs. Now, being 
unable to verify the matter directly, what shall be my attitude? 
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I cannot, by hypothesis (Professor Royce’s own hypothesis), be sure 
whether it is true or false, although I am sure it is already either one 
or the other. According to Professor Royce the only recourse possible 
is to accept or reject, just arbitrarily, by whim, by what seems agree- 
able at the moment. In short, the dilemma is one which applies 
only to those who hold Mr. Royce'’s view, and for them it takes the 
form of achoice of the two alternatives: Complete scepticism as to 
what is the truth or falsity of most things in history and nature, or 
else the loosest go-as-you-please most wayward opinionatedness. Other 
people employ the cautious testing of the kind and amount of credit 
to be given to others’ ideas and reports that is described in the 
instrumentalist account. 

As I have already stated, I find my significant interest attaching to 
the conception of social credit, and to the implied analogy of belief with 
credit in business, for this suggests that my personal experience is itself 
social in origin, matter and outlook. In good business, it is intimated, 
there is some value behind the credit; namely, in the philosophic an- 
alogy, truth. In purely speculative business, on the contrary, there 
is nothing but credit behind the credit: the instrumental theory of 
truth in the philosophic analogy. Now that business, modern busi- 
ness, is done so largely on credit seems to me a significant fact, and 
one which is peculiarly important for the instrumental theory. For 
so far as modern business proceeds upon a credit basis, it does not rely 
upon equating credits to values preéxisting; modern manufacturing 
and commerce would go into wholesale bankruptcy were such its 
basis. It proceeds upon the basis of the potentialities of what 
already exists, upon the future operation of industry, good faith and 
consumption to realize these potentialities. Only in times of panic 
is there a falling back upon the past, upon the already existent store. 
And the immediate effect of the insistence upon backing from 
behind of already extant values is to restrict business. There must, 
indeed, be something behind—fields, woods, mines, human labor, 
human intercourse, mutual trust, desires, etc. But the credit is 
not measured by them—not by them just as back there, behind. It 
is measured by an anticipated future use of them. It is not a matter 
of their being there in a finished state; it is a matter of their expected 
consequences, when something is done to them and with them. Credit 
operates for the more effective and varied use of what is there; not 
to reduplicate it in some parallel series. And it is the outcome, the 
actual consequence, that confirms or condemns any particular giving 
of credit. 
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I have no wish to base conclusions or theories on a possible analogy. 
I do wish, however, to secure its full suggestive force. Credit exhibits 
a possible future outcome operating as present factor to guide and 
enrich the conditions whose possibilities it relies upon. So does 
intelligence. Both involve a risk, an uncertain speculative element; 
both involve, therefore, the need of check and test, of responsibility 
to the achievement of ends, the production of consequences. Both 
involve something “behind"’ them, prior existences; but neither of 
if them is a reiteration or reinstatement of the prior; both are concerned 
iW with the potentialities of things, and take effect in endeavor to make 
f potentialities real. And as credit is distinctly a social phenomenon, 
f so is the accrediting which marks the life of thought. Social veri- 
H fication is not, taken by and large, a pis aller, in default of “‘ personal” 
: verification. It, and it alone, is verification; personal verification 
is but a step on this social road—an encouragement, an authorization 
\ to go ahead. Experience, life—just as is that phase of experience 
called business—‘s social, and it exhibits this sociability nowhere more 
ha than in the continuity, the interpenetration, the reciprocal reinforce- 
4 ment of meanings and beliefs. Instead of an Absolute being required 


to substantiate this social phase of the life of intelligence it is much more 

. probable that the Absolute is a somewhat barren and dry isolation 

. and hypostatizing of the everyday sociality of experience. The ac- 
crediting of others’ experience is the fact that our personal experience 
is so much other and more than the narrow personal private matter 
upon whose “acceptance” Mr. Royce founds his dilemma. 

If then, I were to try to gather together the significant strands of 
instrumentalism in opposition to Professor Royce’s welcome of it 
as a convenient road to absolutism, I should say that as method for 
philosophy it indicated a more severe intellectual conscience; less 
free and easy use of the concept of Truth in general and more careful 

| use of truths in particular to designate such conceptions and proposi- 
| tions as have emerged successfully from the test conditions that are 

practically appropriate. In substance, as distinct from form or 
| method, I should say it meant recognition of intelligence as the way 
| 


in which future possible consequences became effective in the present 
—the recognition of real time and real potentiality—and a recognition 
of the utterly false character of the prevailing notion of the sheer 
privacy, the egotistic isolation, of experience, of conscious life. The 
case is immensely understated when we restrict ourselves to the pos- 
sibility of pragmatic verification of acceptance of beliefs on credit 
from others—adequate as is the noting of this possibility for the pur- 
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pose of securing exemption from Professor Royce’s dilemma. The 
fact is that the life, the experience (including the organic acts of ideas, 
opinions, judgments, etc.) of “individual man” is already saturated, 
thoroughly interpenetrated, with social inheritances and references. 
Education, language and other means of communication are infinitely 
more important categories of knowledge than any of those exploited 
by absolutists. And as soon as the methodological battle of instru- 
mentalism is won—as it will be, not by instrumentalists, but by the 
constantly increasing influence of scientific method upon the imagi- 
nation of the philosopher—the two services that will stand to the 
credit of instrumentalism will be calling attention first, to the connec- 
tion of intelligence with a genuine future, and, second, to the social 
constitution of personal, even of private, experience, above all of any 
experience that has assumed the knowledge-form. 
Joun Dewey. 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Philosophy and Religion, Six Lectures delivered at Cambridge. By 
HASTINGS RASHDALL. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910.— 
pp. xvi, 189. 

The first four chapters of this little book give a brief and elemen- 
| tary presentation of the author’s system of “personal idealism;”’ the 
fifth and sixth discuss the more specifically religious themes 
1 of the nature of “revelation’’ and the claims of Christianity 
i to recognition as a final and universal religion. The lec- 
| tures were not intended for a philosophical audience nor does 
their present publication in Dr. Fairbairn'’s series of ‘Studies in 
1 Theology” expressly invite the attention of readers primarily inter- 
H ested, professionally or otherwise, in the problems of technical phi- 
i losophy. They are, says Dr. Rashdall, avowedly incomplete and 
elementary; and so cannot fairly be criticized in much detail without 
reference to his other writings. These limitations of plan and execu- 
i ) tion were doubtless necessary in view of the purpose for which the 


| } lectures were originally prepared, but Dr. Rashdall seems not to 
i have found them unduly restrictive, and has succeeded admirably 
| in his task of combining simplicity with coherence and precision. 

| And the lectures have in full measure the vivacity of style, the aptness 
of illustration, and the decisiveness of movement that readers of 


Dr. Rashdall’s larger and more technical writings have learned to 
expect from him. 

It is as an account of “‘personal idealism"’ that the lectures will 
be most interesting to the philosophical reader. I feel bound to say 
| that as such they seem to me to come short altogether of clearing 
up the difficulties inherent in that present-day variant of the older 
faith. Dr. Rashdall’s exposition serves only to confirm the impression 
left by other able and important statements given in recent years, that 
| | personal idealism is an attempt to combine elements and motives 
. that are radically repugnant and must remain to the end as stubbornly 
yl separate and opposed as they are at the outset. The formulas given 
] to express their unification are verbal only, and it seems clear that 
| there must be a more critical analysis of the issues at stake (with 
which undoubtedly personal idealism is very genuinely in earnest) 

before a more stable and satisfying result can be hoped for. 
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“The view of the Universe which I have . . . set before you,” 
writes Dr. Rashdall, “‘is a form of Idealism. Inasmuch as it recog- 
nizes the existence—though not the separate and independent existence 
—of many persons; inasmuch as it regards both God and man as 
persons, without attempting to merge the existence of either in one 
all-including, comprehensive consciousness, it may further be described 
as a form of ‘personal idealism’’’ (Lecture IV, pp. 120-121). God 
indeed, is a person “in a far truer, higher, more complete sense than 
that in which any human being can be a person.’’ He alone “fully 
realizes the ideal of Personality."’ But this difference in degree, as 
compared with human persons, does not amount to a difference in 
kind. We may if we choose ‘speak of God as ‘super-personal,’”’ but 
this must not mean that we think of God ‘“‘after the analogy of some 
kind of existence lower than that of persons—as a force, an uncon- 
scious substance or merely a name for the totality of things.”” Nor 
need we think of God as of a higher kind thanourselves. For the root 
of the matter is simply this. ‘“‘If we are justified (as Dr. Rashdall has 
argued in the pages which precede) in thinking of God after the analogy 
of the human soul—if we are justified in thinking of Him as a self- 
conscious Being who thinks, feels, and wills, and whois, moreover . . . 
in relation with, capable of loving and being loved by, other such 
beings—then it seems most natural to speak of God's existence as 
personal”’ (p. 55). That is to say, nothing in the nature of God or in 
the conditions of His existence in any way endangers the analogy to 
human personality—neither (1) God's omnipotence (which means 
(p. 83) “that He can do all things which are in their own nature 
possible’’), nor (2) His being the Mind “in which and for which all 
so-called material things exist and always have existed” (p. 19), nor 
(3) his “ perfect righteousness” (p. 75). 

We may take the above as fairly indicating wherein Dr. Rashdall 
conceives his idealism to differ from the prevailing type. Barring 
the two salient points of difference, his argument proceeds throughout 
the first four lectures along the familiar lines, with, however, a some- 
what closer adherence to Berkeley's manner of approach to the central 
principles than most contemporary idealists care toavow. Dr. Rash- 
dall takes no notice of contemporary realism—nor of the many-sided 
difficulty involved in the conception of thoughts or cognitions in a 
divine consciousness which are at the same time to constitute the 
objective reality to which the thoughts or cognitions of human indi- 
viduals refer. Nor does he find more suggestive than idealists of 
the more orthodox pantheistic type are wont to find it, the strong 
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family resemblance between the Universal Mind and the Spencerian 
Unknowable. “‘Thought, Will and Feeling emancipated from the 
limitations which are obviously due to human conditions and are 
inapplicable to a Universal Mind” (p. 47)—these are the terms of 
Dr. Rashdall’s description. Their purely negative character is but 
thinly disguised by the form of statement, and it is not made good 
by the mere declaration that the Essence of Personality is ‘something 
positive’ (p. 55) and “rational’’ (pp. 62 ff.)—nor, I think, by citing 
as an analogy (p. 47) the genuine knowledge we can have of ‘‘ what 
it would feel like to be a Shakespeare, a Mozart or a Plato”’ in spite of 
the gulf which divides us from any full and intimate knowledge of the 
inner life of such a man. The criticism is of course in these days 
sufficiently familiar to all, and it should be sufficiently obvious by this 
time to idealists; it seems worth while to mention it here only because 
the personal idealist by his very profession clearly assumes the obliga- 
tion of stating in some sort of genuinely positive terms that ‘‘ something 
positive’’ which, as Dr. Rashdall rightly says, unquestionably is the 
essential character of genuine personality. In point of fact Dr. Rash- 
dall’s idealism remains throughout much more orthodox and true to 
type than his use of a distinguishing term might lead one to suppose. 
The motives that urge him as a personal idealist to diverge do not 
avail to make the divergence decisive, and in the end one sees that 
the backward drawing was all along too strong. 

Like every other philosophy, idealism is, in the last analysis con- 
cerned with the perennial problem of discovering and validating norms 
for the guidance of men in their different directions of interest and 
action. But idealism comes to this problem in a conservative spirit. 
In every age it has been the congenial and prevailing philosophy among 
those who have known and appreciated the attained forms and values 
of religion, law and culture, and have been apprehensive of their 
destruction by new forces from without or from below. As a philos- 
ophy it has perforce professed a method of discovery and definition, 
now one and now another, but in point of fact its standards have 
been borrowed from tradition, custom, common-sense and constituted 
authority of whatever sort. Its ostensible methods of discovery or 
deduction have never been so articulate and convincing as the logic by 
which it has sought to justify the authority of the standards it has pro- 
fessed to have discovered. And the elaboration and the impressiveness 
of the latter have served largely to divert attention from the ineffective- 
ness—often the perfunctoriness—of the former. In principle ideal- 
ism’s justification or validation of its norms has consisted in the proof 
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that they were nothing less than inherent principles or characters 
of Absolute Reality itself. Accordingly, the problem of philosophy 
has been for idealism not one perennial by very nature, but one that 
might conceivably be answered once for all; it has been perennial only 
(if I may use such an expression) as a mere matter of historical fact. 
Only shortness of vision and the hardness of their hearts have kept 
men from the perfect truth and law. “Limitations obviously due 
to human conditions,” as Dr. Rashdall puts it, not to mention in 
particular the vanity of false teachers, ambitious of a paltry originality, 
prevent our “‘seeing life steadily and seeing it whole.” 

It is thus for pragmatic reasons, rather than from any interest in 
the proposition merely on its own account, that idealism comes to 
defend the doctrine from which it takes its name. If reality is ex- 
perience, it can be maintained that reality is purposive, cognitive, 
volitional, rational, or whatever else may serve to endow it with the 
possibility of normative significance of any sort for men. Reality 
must be experience therefore—but on the other hand it must be 
experience of a sort exempt from human ‘limitations.’ If it were 
not so, then the super-human experience would in its way be under 
the same liability to shortsightedness, error, and evil as are the expe- 
riences of men, and its inherent and distinctive normative authority 
would be non-existent. There would be no absolute authority, but 
only the influence which interdependent members in a genuine society 
can receive from each other and exercise upon each other through 
example, constraint, persuasion, appeals to sympathy, or otherwise. 
The society of persons of which personal idealism speaks would then 
be a democratic society in which the members are all equals before the 
law—“‘finite’’ and “limited,” not primarily in the sense of a generic 
and wholesale incapacity, but as having differing concrete interests, 
needs and tendencies which enable them to evoke in concrete ways 
each other's coéperation. And it seems clear that in no other terms 
can the freedom and genuine personality of human individuals be 
understood. Dr. Rashdall, however, makes the matter turn upon the 
relation of part and whole. Although (p. 119) we owe our beginning 
and continuance to the divine will, although our ultimate moral ends 
or goods are a communication to us, a reproduction in us, of the divine 
‘Reason,’ although truth for us, must be the objects of God’s cogni- 
tion as He knows them, still, Dr. Rashdall says, we are not “ parts 
of the divine Consciousness,"’ and with this narrow standing-ground 
his personal idealism is content. It might seem that, on such terms 
as these, just not to be a part is at best an empty dignity. Like the 
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autonomy of San Marino it carries with it no guarantees of a sub- 
| stantial and effective sovereignty. This sort of vindication of the 
genuineness of human personality is the more puzzling because 
| idealism has always regarded the relation of part and whole, not asa 
H formula for the closest sort of intimacy, but as almost ignominiously 
| superficial, inorganic and loose. 

It would be both interesting and profitable, if the limits of a brief 


iH notice permitted, to discuss a number of other matters touched upon 
4 in Dr. Rashdall’s book—for example, his ethical theory and his theory 
We of knowledge (particularly as illustrated in the treatment of ‘‘revela- 


tion,"’ which is the theme of the fifth lecture). But this I must 
: forego. And barring the injustice inevitably done by singling out 
Ve for exclusive comment one part or phase of an author’s argument, it 
i may be as well to do this, for in all parts of Dr. Rashdal!’s argument 
Hi ‘ the same fundamental problem is presented. Certain general affinities 
of personal idealism with such contemporary movements as humanism, 
pragmatism, pluralism and what may be called metaphysical tem- 
poralism, or radical evolutionism, are obvious. But if it is to be 
aligned with these individualizing and empiricist tendencies, personal 
idealism must have its place on the extreme right wing. For Dr. 
Rashdall is not alone among personal idealists in believing in the 
finality and fixity of truth and goodness; and for him, as for other 
personal idealists, the society of which all personalities are members 
has nevertheless one perfect and redeeming member. So, likewise, for 
Dr. Rashdall, although the evil in the Universe is no illusion, no 
goodness in disguise or seen at too close range, but a hateful reality, 
nevertheless the ‘rationality’? of God, whose Universe this is, is 
guarantee that with our help the evil can be overcome and victory 
won (pp. 85-86). 

So that when all is said, the criterion of truth for Dr. Rashdall is 
Absolute Truth, because the meaning of every judgment is some 
partial adumbration of this absolute truth, and not a hypothetical 
forecast of some concrete and specific temporal event or condition 
or relation in which the individual as an individual has an interest. 
And so for goodness. The individual at most can “help” in the | 

warfare on Evil—though it is indeed hard to see just why or how, 
| since God “‘is limited by nothing outside His own nature except what 
He has Himself caused,” and “‘A rational being does not will evil 


except as a means to a greater good”’ (pp. 84-85). The individual may 
not as an individual, as concretely sympathetic and impulsive, that 
is to say, construct his own ideal of goodness or contribute in his 
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way to the fashioning of an inclusive social ideal—not any more, 
obviously, than he can as an individual have aught to do with the 
standards by which the truth of his own factual judgments is to be 
measured. The problem presented by personal idealism is then just 
the problem of combining with idealism a conception of personality 
which has genuinely positive meaning. For in a society with one 
“perfect’’ member there can be no personality—not in the perfect 
member because his perfection consists in a fatal “emancipation” 
from those so-called “‘limitations’‘ which give any genuine personality 
its life and meaning; and not in the others because, measured by the 
supposed perfections of the preéminent One, they must dwindle to 
nothingness. Until personal idealism has learned to define human 
personality in the empirical and human terms of impulse, feeling, 
sympathy, and purposive rationality, instead of in terms which are the 
negation of a negation of what personality actually is, it will, I think, 
contribute little to the clarification of present issues in philosophy. 
But when it has done this it will have ceased to be idealism in any 


current meaning of the term. 
H. W. Stuart. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Principia Mathematica. By ALFRED NorTH WHITEHEAD and BERT- 
RAND RussELL. Vol. 1. Cambridge University Press, 1910.—pp. 
xiv, 666. 

This is the first volume of a book which students of mathematical 
logic have—not without some trepidation—been expecting since the 
publication of Russell’s Principles of Mathematics in 1903. In the 
preface to the last named book Mr. Russell promised to give us, with 
the codperation of the ingenious author of the Universal Algebra, a 
second volume wherein all the theses of the first volume would be 
demonstrated ‘with all the certainty and precision of which mathe- 
matical demonstrations are capable.’’ The earlier book, however, 
left Mr. Russell involved in several hopeless contradictions as to the 
nature of classes; and as the authors believe that they are now able, 
by means of the theory of types, to avoid all self-contradiction, they 
have deemed it preferable to make the present work entirely inde- 
pendent of the Principles of Mathematics. 

In this, and in the two volumes which are to follow, the authors 
aim to give us, in strictly mathematical form, a complete systematic 
deduction of all the fundamental principles of mathematics from a 
number of primitive propositions which are clearly logical in their 
character, i. ¢., propositions which are simply rules of inference. To 
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facilitate this work they have adopted an elaborate system of sym- 
bolism, based mainly on the work of Peano, and the body of the book 
is written exclusively in this symbolic language (excepting two primi- 
tive propositions which cannot be symbolically expressed). As a 
concession to the general or non-mathematical reader, we have, besides 
an introduction of 88 pages, summaries at the beginning of each part, 
section, and chapter; and even in the body of the text there is an 
occasional interpolation in English. This policy of concession, how- 
ever, involving as it does the occasional ‘sacrifice of correctness to 
lucidity,’ seems to be of doubtful wisdom. The repetition of explana- 
tions in different forms is bound to cause some confusion. Indeed, 
the careful reader might do well to omit the introduction altogether. 
The explanation of the symbolism can perhaps be more clearly gath- 
ered from the body of the book, i. e., from the explanation of the 
symbols as the need for their use arises. The elaborate explanation of 
the theory of types' in the introduction seems needlessly complex. 
At any rate it is put far more clearly and with equal accuracy in Mr. 
Russell’s article in the American Journal of Mathematics of July, 
1908. 

Part I (pp. 91-342) is devoted to the development of mathematical 
logic, and the first section of it is naturally devoted to the theory of 
deduction. The theory of propositions is taken as primary, and by 
means of it and the theory of apparent variables, the theory of classes, 
as well as the logic of relations, is deduced. The logic of relations, 
being of the greatest importance for mathematics, receives the largest 
share of attention. A good deal is also made of the logic of descriptive 
phrases such as the ‘author of Waverly.’ It is pointed out that while 
that phrase and the word ‘Scott’ denote the same object they are not 
equivalent in meaning and hence the statement ‘Scott is the author 
of Waverly’ is significant. While the authors do not refer to the 
general problem of predication in the form in which it disturbed the 
Megarians and Plato, their theory of predicative functions will be 

11 have refrained from examining here this theory of types because the subject 
is of considerable importance and I could not, with the limited space at my disposal, 
deal adequately withit. Besides, there is an admirable account of this logical theory 
by Dr. H. C. Brown in the Journal of Philosophy, etc., Vol. VIII, p. 85 f. It is to 
be noted, however, that the whole theory is not in the strictest sense necessary for 
the main thesis of this work. Its office is simply negative. ‘‘It forbids certain 
inferences which would otherwise be valid, but does not permit any which would 
otherwise be invalid." Hence the authors can say: “Hardly anything in our 
book would be changed by the adoption of a different doctrine of types."". Any theory 
which accomplishes what this does, viz., enables us to construct a mathematical 
logic which does not lead to contradiction, would serve the purpose equally well. 
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found highly suggestive by those who have dealt with the problem 
in its traditional form. 
Part II (pp. 345-688) is entitled Prolegomena to Cardinal Arith- 
metic, but is essentially a continuation of Part I. The numbers 1 and 
2 are introduced in the first section, not, however, as cardinal numbers, 
| but as unit classes and couples. Other sections are devoted respec- 
tively to (B) sub-classes, sub-relations and relative types, (C) one- 
many, many-one, and one-one relations, (D) selections, and ( £) induc- 
tive relations. The last section deals with certain general ideas of 
which mathematical induction is a particular instance. 
Having thus laid the basis for the theory of finite and infinite series, 
we are prepared for the definition of cardinal numbers with which 
‘Vol. II is to open. 
The printing of this volume, involving so much unusual symbolism, 
| is highly creditable to the resources of the Cambridge University Press 
and to the patience and care of those who read the proofs. There are 
relatively few misprints and those of a kind which can readily be 
| corrected by the reader. A few slips in the introduction might per- 
haps cause some confusion. Thus on p. 19, third line from the bottom, 
¢2 should be printed ¢%. On p, 22, ll. 18 and 20, the implication 
| signs are omitted. On p. 34, 1. 20, yRx should be xRy. On p. 32, 
1. 10, @x would be more in consonance with the subsequent interpreta- 
tion than ¢c. 
Apart from the general interest of its main thesis, and the questions 
| aroused by the new logical theory of types, the present volume seems 
to touch philosophic interests in fewer points than did the Principles 
| of Mathematics. The authors have in large measure succeeded in 
“avoiding both controversy and general philosophy.’’ The intellec- 
tual realism which made the reading of the Principles of Mathematics 
| so exhilirating is here considerably softened down. Propositions, for 
instance, are no longer spoken of as entities, but as incomplete symbols 
having a meaning in use but not in isolation (pp. 46 and 169). Chap- 
ter 20 ventures no opinion as to whether a class has in any sense an 
existence as one object. In the symbolic form of exposition such 
apparently wild assertions as ‘‘false propositions imply all proposi- 
tions,"’ or “‘any proposition implies itself,’’ lose their startling character 
and appear as quite natural and tame. There isalso, in this maturer 
book, less attempt at any tour de force. Thus, instead of attempting 
to define negation and disjunction in terms of implication, as is done 
| in the Principles of Mathematics, negation and disjunction are here Ti 
assumed as primitive, and implication is defined in terms of these two. 
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On the whole one misses the exuberance and suggestiveness of the 
earlier book, but the loss seems offset by the feeling that the results of 
the present work are more mature and reliable. 

There are some objections, or rather misapprehensions as to the 
nature of logistics, which the present book will probably help to 
remove. In the first place there is the objection of Pesloiian and others 
that in it simple ideas are defined in terms of very complex ones. Thus 
Poincaré does not refrain from criticizing Burali-Forti’s definition 
of 1 because it is not calculated to give an idea of that num- 
ber to one who has not heard of it before (Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale, Vol. 13, p. 823). The answer which a careful 
reading of this volume suggests is that the more familiar is not neces- 
sarily the simpler. At any rate there is no question in this volume 
as to the absolute simplicity of ideas. All that is considered is the 
question how the whole system of ideas called mathematics can be 
built up with the smallest number of undefined elements. Our 
authors succeed in doing so with a very small number, but make no 
claim that that number might not possibly be reduced. 

A second objection has been urged by Kerry, Hilbert, Natorp, and 
others, to the effect that the simple logical ideas from which the 
ordinary mathematical concepts are developed, already presuppose 
those very mathematical concepts. This objection presupposes some- 
thing like an absolute order of priority or presupposition in ideas, a 
conception of doubtful validity. Our authors, however, are at pains 
to indicate that they make no claim to any absolute priority for their 
primitive ideas, or to any absolute certainty for their primitive propo- 
sitions. All that they claim—and this they amply prove—is that 
these ideas and propositions are sufficient to build up the whole realm 
of pure mathematics. 

As a result of the rigidly demonstrative form of this volume, the 
main thesis, viz., that pure mathematics is symbolic logic, i. e., that 
mathematical propositions are essentially rules of inference, emerges 
here even more cogently than it did in the Principles of Mathematics. 
This thesis seems to the reviewer of the utmost importance for the 
theory of logic and metaphysics. If taken seriously, it must lead to a 
revision of the inadequate dogma that in demonstrative reasoning 
there is nothing in the conclusion which is not already contained in the 
premises. Any modification or revision of this dogma will necessarily 
lead to a new questioning of hearts concerning the easily repeated but 
essentially obscure doctrine that all truth is derived from experience. 
It is to be hoped that the completion of this monumental work will 
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help to dignify a subject which it has been the fashion of philosophers 
since Lotze to treat with more or less derision. Whatever objections 
we may have to symbolic logic, we must admit that here it becomes a 
powerful instrument for the analysis of actual mathematical pro- 
cedures. It enables us to generalize such notions as addition and 
multiplication, and makes such concepts as continuity and infinity 
subjects of investigation and determination, instead of objects of 
helpless awe or the recurrent occasions for intellectual violence. On 
the whole the authors of this work seem to have shown “that with the 
aid of symbolism deductive reasoning can be extended to regions of 
thought not usually supposed amenable to mathematical treatment.” 

Doubtless there will be mathematicians and logicians who will point 
out diverse errors in the various demonstrations, and philosophers 
who will find fault with the presuppositions and general methods of 
this work. To all those, however, who value exactness of thought 
for its own sake, this volume and the stupendous labor which it 
expresses, will appeal as a monument of devotion to pure thinking. 
To those who are inclined to belittle the value of such work it may not 
be amiss to repeat the words of Novalis; ‘‘Das Leben der Gétter ist 
Mathematik. . . . Reine Mathematik ist Religion. Die Mathe- 
matiker sind die einzig Gliicklichen.”” This sounds like romanticism 
but it is essentially the sober doctrine of that Hellenic philosopher 
who is generally known as the founder of logic and scientific method 


(Met., Book \, Ch. 7, and Eth. Nik., Ch. 8). 
Morris R. COHEN. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YorRK. 


Le Conflit de la Morale et de la Sociologie. Par SIMON DEPLOIGE. 
Louvain, Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1911.—pp. 424. 
Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, representing the dominant French 

school of scientific sociology, declare that moral philosophy is a dis- 

credited study. ‘All that counts in ethics for genuine knowledge,” 
says Lévy-Bruhl, “is investigation by sociological methods."”” This 
statement furnishes M. Deploige with the starting-point for a critical 
and historical review of scientific sociology, in particular that of 
Durkheim and his school. His object is to show, (1) that the con- 
flict of ethics and sociology is an ancient conflict of ideas, long ante- 
dating the sociologists; (2) that the special criticism of ethics made 
by Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl applies only to their predecessors 
in France, Rousseau and Cousin; (3) that the “scientific method” 
is by no means a modern discovery in ethics, since, not to speak 
of others, its essentials were long ago clearly outlined by Thomas 
Aquinas. 
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It is a case, then, of Neo-Scholasticism vs. ‘modern science.” 
Yet nothing “scholastic,” in the popular acceptation, will be found 
in the author's handling of the subject. The book is evidence of 
an unusually liberal range of interests and of an extensive scholar- 
ship. It is true that the conclusion is centered rather too exclusively 
upon Saint Thomas, but this part of the work, though instructive, 
is perhaps not even for the author himself its most important fea- 
ture. What he really offers us is, first, a very neat statement of 
the logic of sociology as an impersonal science and, secondly, an 
extremely lucid and interesting review of the course of social philos- 
ophy in France (and also in Germany) from Montesquieu to the 
Durkheim school. The last feature is alone sufficient to make the 
work one of substantial value. 

The sociologist’s complaint is that moral philosophy undertakes 
to prescribe rules of conduct a@ priori, on the basis of an abstract 
“human nature,” whereas in fact morality is the expression of tra- 
ditional tendencies whose determination must be a matter of positive 
science. Really, however, the objection lies deeper; not so much 
in the a priori pretensions of ethics as in its assumption that con- 
scious valuation determines human conduct. Here is the real point 
of conflict between ethics and sociology, and here, too, the conflict 
is ancient. According to Durkheim scientific sociology affirms that 
social relations are a matter of law; and this means that society is 
an object sui generis, with laws of its own, which are neither bio- 
logical nor psychological—in other words, that society is a real 
entity, which not only is over and above the sum or the mutual rela- 
tions of the individuals contained in it, but is prior to the individuals 
and absolutely determines them. Human conduct, in short, is an 
impersonal fact, determined by social forces and unaffected by per- 
sonal valuation. The science of conduct is therefore sociology, an 
impersonal and positive science. 

This presupposition (for such it seems to be) is shown by M. 
Deploige, in numerous citations, to be not only the fundamental 
principle of the Durkheim school, but also a harmonizing principle, 
which makes of their social philosophy a fairly coherent body of 
doctrine. ‘‘Social Realism” (le réalisme social) is its proper meta- 
physical name, #. ¢., society is an independent real. Why not leave 
them, then, to the enjoyment of their position? Unfortunately 
they are not wholly content. Durkheim in particular is dismayed 
at the decline of solidarity in modern society, whose condition he 
‘calls “‘ pathological”; and he is emphatic in holding that sociology 
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is a practical science whose mission is social reform. But here, 
of course, he presupposes the efficiency of just those factors of per- 
sonal valuation and individual choice which his science has rejected. 

According to Durkheim, sociology was born in France, and French 
it has remained. Comte was its founder, Espinas its restorer, Durk- 
heim its present representative. But though Durkheim has inher- 
ited the language and traditions of Comte, according to M. Deploige 
his social realism was not born in France, but ‘made in Germany.” 
As a matter of fact, Comte had no followers in France. French 
economic thought remained, as ever, thoroughly individualistic. 
French law continued to proclaim the doctrine of natural rights. 
Nor, indeed, did Comte himself reach the conception of the reality 
of society, in the modern concrete sense. His philosophy was based 
rather upon an abstract ‘“‘humanity.’’ When, therefore, the social 
realism was first broached in France, it aroused universal opposi- 
tion. Yet in Germany the organic conception of the state, or of 
the nation or folk, may be traced through a long line of thinkers, 
from Wagner, Schmoller, Schaffle, and Bluntschli, through Lazarus 
and Steinthal, Roscher, Knies and List, back to Adam Miller, in 1809. 
Its later representatives are Wundt, from whom Durkheim has ob- 
tained the idea of the impersonality of social forces, and Simmel, to 
whom he owes the conception of the divinity of society. His prefer- 
ence for the corporate rather than the political form of organization 
is due to Schaffle. 

M. Deploige betrays a greater respect for social realism in Germany 
than for the same idea in France. Possibly because, as he suggests, 
it there represents a fruitful result won through painful effort and 
experience. The idea of ‘the rights of man,” expressed in the French 
Revolution, was at first nowhere more cordially received than in 
Germany. At the hands of Napoleon, however, the German thinkers 
suffered a painful disillusionment. And after Jena it became clear 
that the loyalty of Germans was due first of all, not to “‘humanity,” 
but to Germany. Under this stimulus was developed the idea of the 
Volk, i. e., of a definite social personality, whose aims and needs are 
to be determined from concrete experience. In the meantime French 
social philosophy has continued to deal with abstract ‘“‘man’’; this 
feature is common to the individualism of Rousseau, the humani- 
tarianism of Comte, and the eclecticism of Cousin; and the vagueness 
of the idea has had its parallel in the disorganization of French political 
life. This is the philosophy that Durkheim has before him in his 
rejection of ethics as a purely a priori study. The accusation is false 
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when applied to ethics generally, and especially if it is applied to 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Yet, as the author admits, the conflict of ethics and sociology is 
not thus finally disposed of. It represents also the ancient difficulty 
of adjusting the claims of subjective valuation and objective fact. 
This difficulty, however, he is content to point out without attempting 


any further analysis. 
WARNER FITE. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


Varia Socratica: First Series. (St. Andrew's University Publications, 
No. IX.) By A. E. Taytor. Oxford, James Parker & Co., 1911. 
—pp. xii, 269. 

During the centuries that have elapsed since Plato gave us the 
Socratic Dialogues there have been many influences at work to prevent 
a clear realization of what Socrates actually taught. Every portrait 
of a great man is to some extent colored by the imagination: Socrates 
has appealed to the imaginations of men, and tradition has in conse- 
quence evolved a figure of uncertain outlines. The quest of the real 
Socrates is an undertaking surrounded by difficulties, most of them 
created by hereditary prejudices as to the value of the material at our 
disposal. Professor Taylor has taken up the problem of Socrates 
in this collection of essays, of which he says, “‘what I hope from the 
complete realization of the whole . . . is the dissipation of the clouds 
of mystery which . . . veils (sic) from us what is admittedly the most 
striking personality in the history of Greek thought.” Thus the 
Epilogue (p. 268), in a strain fortunately suppressed in the preceding 
essays. In the words ‘complete realization”’ the author refers to the 
fact that this is only the first series: more will follow in due course. 
In a sense therefore this book is a fragment: our Socrates is partially 
reconstructed but not finished; and we shall await the remainder with 
interest. For this first series contains work that is best described as 
thorough; the broad lines of treatment usually adopted by those who 
discourse on Socrates here appear no more; page after page is filled 
with the minutize that call for effort and close attention. But it is 
still true that students ‘‘ardua dum metuunt amittunt vera viai,”’ and 
the reader of these essays will probably end with the conviction that 
some truths have been missed by other writers for want of this same 
laborious treatment. 

A word, first, on the method. It is clear that a reconstruction 
must be made piecemeal; the sources of our knowledge must be 
critically treated so that we may know what has actually been said 
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about Socrates as well as what has been added by succeeding quoters 
and copyists. Nothing serves this purpose so well as essays on dif- 
ferent points; if the reader feels, as he probably will, that he is being 
presented with nothing but materials for a work on Socrates or pre- 
liminary studies for a complete picture, he will at the same time 
admit that the case justifies the treatment. The essays achieve unity 
in their diversity by their common relation to Socrates: to be more 
exact the unity is produced by a common thesis, namely “that the 
portrait drawn in the Platonic dialogues of the personal and philo- 
sophical individuality of Socrates is in all its main points strictly 
historical and capable of being shown to be so” (p. ix). To demon- 
strate this the author discusses (1) the impiety of Socrates, (2) the 
alleged distinction in Aristotle between Swzpdrys and 6 Swxparys, 
(3) Socrates and the deaoi Adya, (4) the dpovrurryprov, (5) the words 
ddos, idé4 in pre-Platonic literature. 

As to the impiety, the conclusion is that Socrates was impious 
not “as an atheist or a disbeliever in Hesiod or a person with an odd 
private oracle but as an adherent of a religio non licita.” In other 
words, Socrates was a Pythagorean, his Orphism made him neglectful 
if not scornful of the established worship and its ritual: the Athenian 
was suspicious of such nonconformity and made it a criminal offence. 
This is corroborated by the Apology, for Socrates at his trial answered 
the charge of ‘‘atheism”’ in the sense of a denial of all gods, but never 
attempted to prove that he was innocent of “unlicensed innovations” 
(p. 9). The impiety was thus, at bottom, a political offence and 
sentence was passed on Socrates as a probable conspirator against 
democracy, a mischievous promoter of secret societies. The data for 
this view are interesting and the points are well defined, though the 
tradition assailed in this essay must be accounted dead already. The 
further purpose of the essay, namely to justify Plato’s statements, 
leads to an interesting discussion of Xenophon’s treatment of Socrates 
and Orphism. 

The second essay begins with a study of passages in Aristotle 
from which the author concludes that the distinction between Ywxparys 
and 6 Xexparys is a fiction: it follows that Aristotle does not dis- 
tinguish between “Socrates in Plato’’ and another original Socrates. 
If Aristotle had made such a distinction he must have had some source 
of information other than the academic traditions based on Plato. 
This our author denies, and the linguistic study introduces an inter- 
esting examination of Aristotle’s statements about Socrates. Of these 
a “ridiculously small”’ number cannot be traced directly to Platonic 
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writings: all the rest can be found in Plato, either verbally or sub- 
stantially. For a supporter of this thesis the crucial passage is 
Metaphysics, M 1078, b. 30, where Aristotle, as usually read, says that 
“Socrates did not ascribe an independent reality to universals; this 
was done first by Plato who also gave them the name of Ideas”’ (p. 69, 
where “Plato” is inserted for the of 8 of Aristotle). Every student 
of Plato will see at once that this is no mean problem. The author 
maintains in the first place that the term éraxruol Adyo does not 
denote any peculiarly Socratic method and adduces examples to show 
the current uses of the term and their significance. We may therefore 
abandon the idea that Socrates invented the inductive method, along 
with the notion that Plato first separated the ideas. The separatists 
are the ddav idx of the Sophistes; so that Aristotle does not 
make a distinction between Plato (i. ¢., 6 Swxparys) and Socrates, 
but refers to a distinction between Socrates and certain other teachers, 
the distinction being taken by Aristotle from the works of Plato. 
This completes the proof of the original thesis, viz., that Aristotle 
draws solely from academic writings and that Plato’s account of 
Socrates is ‘‘ thoroughly historical.” 

The third essay deals with the &eooi Adyo and argues that it was 
probably written before the death of Socrates and seems to show that 
“the beginnings of the doctrine of «$y are pre-Platonic and pre- 
sumably therefore due to Socrates and his circle.’’ The fourth essay is 
on the relation between the Socrates of the Clouds and the Platonic 
Socrates. The first point established is that Aristophanes was dealing 
with a public character, not a person comparatively unknown; con- 
sequently the comedy must reproduce actual traits of the historical 
Socrates, burlesqued of course but not fabricated. This leads first 
to the presupposition that the caricature reproduces the historical 
Socrates and, secondly, to the conclusion that if Aristophanes agrees 
with Plato, Plato's delineation must also be historical. Now Aristoph- 
ances represents Socrates as both a “ well-known figure in the streets” 
and as head of a small circle of ascetics; this is in agreement with the 
Phedo. So too Cherephon is typical of those who practice the art 
of dying, a lean-looked person; the metaphor employed by the pa@yrys 
who speaks of the “miscarriage of a notion”’ is akin to the language 
of the Theetetus; the “notion” referred to is a comic problem in 
science, recalling the fact that Socrates in the Phado is said to have 
been an enthusiastic student of “‘nature"’ in his early days. Socrates, 
when brought on the stage, is represented as a man of science and a 
heretic; for this our author finds justification in the Phedo and ex- 
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plains that the statements in the Apology do not prevent us from 
believing that Socrates was a student of ‘‘nature’’ in the Greek sense. 
Further detailed evidence serves to show that Plato and Aristophanes 
coincide in exhibiting Socrates as a man with both a mystical and a 
scientific side to his character, and thus the Platonic account receives 
independent support. 

The last essay, on the pre-Platonic uses of the words «dos and 
i8éa can only be mentioned here; it is a protest against the usual 
idea that ‘“‘eldos began by meaning a “kind” or “class,” and is 
intended to show that the meaning ‘‘real essence’’ is the primary, 
the meaning ‘‘logical class” the secondary and derivative; and that 
this is so certain that it is worth while to raise the question whether, 
in Plato, eddos ever really means class at all (p. 181). The eighty 
pages of citations from writers of all classes which form the data for 
these conclusions must be commended to the student without further 
comment; considerations of space make it impossible to attempt more 
than an indication of the principal ideas put forward in these essays. 
Enough has been said to show that they will repay study and be 
fruitful in suggestion. The difficulty of following the arguments is 
considerably increased by the cumbrous construction of the periods 
and the use of footnotes for matter that should be in the text, to 
say nothing of digressions which impede the development of the main 
topic. In themselves these digressions are frequently of interest and 
one deserves special mention. At pages 35-6 there is a suggestion of 
the way in which textual criticism would benefit if the philologist were 
better acquainted with the state of science in the age of the Greek 
dramatists. Some improvement in this direction will perhaps follow 
the increasing interest in the so-called Hippocratic writings. 

The author's attitude toward the Socratic problem has been fully 
shown in the preceding statement of his topics. The outcome of this 
genuine contribution to the subject is primarily a consolidation of 
our knowledge; the ground of belief is made more clearly apparent 
and we feel that the “clouds” have been “dissipated.” In detail 
these essays contain many points that are fresh and subversive of 
established notions; they will assist in making the conventional 
phrases of the textbooks a little less possible in the future. But after 
all we are reminded that Socrates is not the real objective: neither 
in matter nor in manner does the author conceal the fact that these 
essays are planks in the scaffold of another monument. Yet they 
have value in their own right and leave us anxious for the promised 
completion. 


G. S. Brett. 
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Thought and Reality in Hegel's System. By Gustavus WATTS CUNNINGHAM. 

New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1910.—pp. 151. 

This is an admirable study of a very difficult problem in Hegel's philosophy. 
So far as I know the pamphlet forms Mr. Cunningham's first contribution 
to the philosophical literature of his country; if so, it is very gratifying to be 
able to expect from the promise of these pages that the metaphysical tradition 
of Royce may be sustained and carried forward with distinction by at least 
one of his fellow countrymen. 

The essay is divided into two parts, one headed Thought, the other, Reality. 
But the relation between the two topics is the central theme throughout. 
The distinctive feature of the discussion is the continuous appeal to the actual 
statements of Hegel, which the author makes in expounding Hegel's views, 
or defending him against his critics. The numerous quotations are always 
to the point and in general very effectively introduced. The author is in- 
terested primarily in making Hegel’s conceptions of thought and reality 
clear to the reader; but it may be inferred from the absence of criticism of his 
own and the attempt to meet the criticisms of others, that the author in the 
main agrees with Hegel's views. As an exposition the essay will, I think, be 
pronounced successful. as a defence it is successful to a large extent. There 
are frequent defects of statement, and it seems to me that at some critical 
points in the discussion the author shows that he has not yet realized the dif- 
ficulties lurking in Hegel's position, no matter how clearly and sympatheti- 
cally it may be expounded. But these are qualifications of the value of the 
essay which do not seriously detract from its worth for all students of the 
subject. 

The first chapter deals with “Thought as objective and universal.” This 
is taken to mean for Hegel that thought in a sense transcends the individual 
mind, and expresses the essence of things (p. 9). Both features involve one 
another, and both find their justification in the position that all thought in 
the end draws its life from “absolute knowledge” or absolute thought, which 
is implicit in and the final outcome of experience which is reality (pp. 16, 21, 
24). In support of this, appeal is primarily made to the statements and pur- 
pose of the Phenomenology of Mind. 

The author's argument here is not quite convincing, partly because he 
merely accepts the ipsissima verba of Hegel, which certainly require inter- 
pretation, and partly because he does not seem to have faced the difficulties 
involved in such a view, a discipline which is necessary if the view is to be made 
plausible. What is to be explained is the “sense” in which thought “tran- 
scends" the individual, and the relation between the thought which is or 
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involves individual consciousness to that which is beyond it. We are no 
nearer the solution when we say, as the author does (p. 11), that, generally, 
objective thought is the ‘thought activity in which as rational creatures A 
and B participate.” Does “participate” mean “agree in common,” or 
“share in"? If the first, where is the ‘transcendence’? If the second, where 
and what is the common fund from which each derives his allowance? and 
what is the relation of each to this stock? Doubtless these questions may be 
answered; I think Hegel does offer an answer. The author however throws 
noclear light on them directly in his essay, important as they are for the 
problem he is discussing; and he rejects (p. 5, note) inconsistently, as it seems 
to me, one way in which the answer can be stated. 

Similarly he insists, rightly enough, on the “‘concreteness" and “ objectivity” 
of the “‘notion"’; but this is merely serving us with Hegel's own terms. What 
we want to have is a fuller interpretation of these terms. If the “notion” 
is not the abstract identification of “‘thought and being,” if Hegel maintains 
that there is a distinction hetween thought and reality, as the author insists 
on pp. 21 ff., we are entitled to expect that an exposition of Hegel's views 
should clear up the obvious difficulties suggested by these statements. The 
mere repetition of Hegel’s phrases is not enough for this purpose. In the same 
way we wish the author to being out more completely the real bearings of the 
important position (pp. 18, 19) that for Hegel thought is not a faculty of mind 
but a function “including” the other functions of feeling and will. Surely 
he cannot take such a view to be self-evident, and in need of no further inter- 
pretation. 

The second chapter, on “‘ The process of thought: mediation and negation,” 
deals with an important consequence of Hegel's conception of thought. It 
follows at once from that doctrine that thought has hold of the real at all stages 
of its appearance, or is continuous with itself throughout the processof revealing 
the nature of reality. The distinction between immediate and mediate knowl- 
edge is a distinction within the one life of thought; and these two essential 
functions are inseparable. On this the author insists with success, and 
supports his position by ample references to the text. He is mainly occupied 
in trying to explain the meaning of ‘“‘negation” in Hegel’s view of thought; 
but it would have been well had he also dealt with the conception of “im- 
mediacy,”’ a conception no less important and demanding no less attention 
than ‘“‘negation."” On the whole I do not think the author has sufficiently 
brought into harmony the statements of Hegel's doctrine of negation men- 
tioned in this chapter. Negation is of course both “ positive” and “ negative.” 
But the two main points are that negation is negative of immediacy in the 
sense of the particular, the sensuous immediate, and that negation is negative 
of difference, of the finite, whatever the finite may be, whether sensuous or 
conceptual. The author maintains both chese points in his arguments, but 
lays chief emphasis on the first, especially in his defence of Hegel against his 
critics. The second, however, is the more important, because more general 
and because including the first as a special case. We cannot settle the question 
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of the proper relation of negative mediation to immediacy if we confine 
attention, as the author seems to do (p. 36 ff.), to the relation of thinking to 
sense-experience. One concept is “ negative’ of another, just as much asa 
concept is “ negative’’ of sense. The whole of the Logic is constructed on 
this principle; it is the nerve of the “dialectic movement” in the Logic. A 
concept may be “immediate” relatively to another, just as much as “sense” 
is immediate relatively to “thinking.” When Hegel says that we must 
‘think contradictory concepts together if we are to think truly’ he is merely 
expressing the same principle as when he insists that sense is nothing apart 
from thought. 

The third chapter on “Ontology and Epistemology” is written to justify 
Hegel's identification of Logic and Metaphysics. The justification is merely 
a particular application of the doctrine of thought. The author makes an 
attempt in the course of the chapter to explain and interpret the connection 
between the Logic and the Philosophy of Nature. 1 do not think his explan- 
ation sufficient; and I do not now think the question so perplexing as it has 
been taken to be. 

Part II of the essay consists of two chapters, one on “ Reality as Individual," 
the other on the “Personality of the Absolute." These two chapters seem 
to me the best intheessay. The latter is not altogether relevant to the general 
problem discussed in the essay; but it is a very able statement and explan- 
atory defence of the view that Hegel’s Absolute can be and was by Hegel held 
to be a personality. I do not agree with the author's argument, partly because 
as he himself admits on pp. 138 and 144 the argument rests on an analysis of 
finite consciousness, or partly for another reason based on analogy. It does 
not follow, for example, because all bodies are spatially separate individuals 
in the ultimate matter of the physical universe, that this ultimate matter is 
itself an individual body: so it does not in the least follow because finite 
consciousnesses are in their highest human torm separate “persons” that 
absolute consciousness must necessarily be conceived of as a person. Nor in 
my view is Hegel’s Absolute less spiritual because not “ personal." 

The chapter on “ Reality as Individual” is excellent both as an exposition 
and as a defence of Hegel. It is, I think, in this chapter that the author has 
concentrated the main lines of his discussion. There are one or two loose 
expressions here and there; but the main trend of the argument is well sus- 
tained, and clearly worked out. The author gives much space in this chapter 
to criticisms of Hegel’s view of the notion. Perhaps some of this space 
would have been better used to develop more fully the significance of what 
the author takes Hegel's view to involve, instead of refuting those whom he 
considers to have misunderstood it. Critics are proverbially difficult to 
satisfy; they object to Hegel’s “notion” because it does not grip reality. 
and at the same time insist that thought could not grasp reality if it tried. 
Nevertheless, I do not think that the author has quite appreciated the point 
on which Hegel's critics do lay stress, a point which still remains for con- 
sideration even if they have overemphasized its importance or perhaps stated 
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it onesidedly. I do not myself now attach so much importance as formerly 
to the difficulty regarding the relation of Hegel's “concrete notions” to 
“individual reality,”” and with much of the author's criticism of my former 
views I am disposed to agree. If the difficulty is properly stated, it is not 
so great nor the solution so hard as the critics have maintained. The author 
hints at the solution on p. 109, and it is to be wished he had followed up the 
clue. Whether the other critics whom he deals with will accept the author's 
strictures of their views need not be considered here. I think in any case he 
has made his own interpretation good, that for Hegel the real is the individual, 
the union of universal and particular, and that the notion is adequate to the 
real in this sense. The main thing however is the development of what this 
doctrine involves both for Hegel and as a general principle. Perhaps the 


author may attempt such a theme at another time. 
J. B. Baru. 


ABERDEEN. 


The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysic. By James Linpsay. Edinburgh 

and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1910.—pp. xii, 135. 

If this little work be designed to furnish a fairly complete register of Who's 
Who in the history of philosophy, it must be admitted that the book achieves 
its end. And still the wonder grows in the reviewer's mind that so much 
matter could be compressed within its covers. In the third, and concluding, 
chapter on “‘The Metaphysics of Cause, First Cause, and World-Ground” 
(pp. 47-124), for example, some fifty philosophers are accorded space varying 
from three lines, in the case of Bruno, to four pages, in that of Hume, while 
nearly as many more are touched by a phrase of panegyric or waved aside by 
a stroke of pen. A nimble wit is required to keep pace with the author in 
this rapid flight through Substance and Causality, and systems brush by the 
blurred landscape like poles before a car window. A second reading confirms 
the impression of general correctness and justice in the historical survey, and 
does much to render perspicuous the background purpose of the author's 
thought. For the book is not a mere catalogue of ships, but a work whose 
purport is to show forth the functions of Substance and Causality in a view 
which, by a partial reinstatement of the latter concept as of ultimate functional 
significance, presents the Absolute, or God, as “the true, abiding First Cause 
. . « the self-existent Cause of the ever-present world and its phenomena” 
(italics mine). 

The first chapter, on ‘‘ Metaphysics as Science,” is very short, compressing 
nevertheless much tersely expressed matter in its seventeen pages. Few 
words are wasted and, indeed, the style seems a little too concise, occasioning 
a dogmatic statement when some discussion is needed, and accounting here 
and there for a certain lack of lucidity. The thought comes tossed on a sea 
of short and choppy sentences: “Experience marks the limits of scientific 
knowledge. Scientific inquiry is, before all things, inquiry which is conform- 
able with fact, and not only the origin, but also the application of all con- 
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ceptions is limited to experience. Metaphysics grasps the inner essence of 
reality, the last ground of being. For metaphysics is the philosophy of the 
Real. It therefore keeps close to palpitating reality. The real is experience. 
The materials or data of reality are experience. Experience is not only real 
but is of reality, the reality experienced. The reality of experience must be 
carefully distinguished from the reality of the Absolute.” 

From these and the like expressions one gathers that a certain modern con- 
fidence in ‘experience’ is to provide the basis for a metaphysic which is to 
be reared by means of the concepts of substance and cause. Metaphysics 
is a science, “holds the office of censor in the kingdom of the sciences” (p. 3) 
and “‘examines the transcendent terms in the data of science . . .” (p. 7). 
It follows the method of science, “‘is critical of all the special sciences” in 
agreement, for example, with Paulsen, and, like science, is limited to experience, 
claiming “no credence that has not the support of science” (p. 4). But “the 
metaphysical completion of experience arises out of the problem of the unity 
of the world” (p. 8). The Whole is the object sought, and the world-ground 
is determined as Absolute Spirit. This “is not a merely abstract monistic 
principle," but a Whole, “ whose sole essence is reason, and whose sole sub- 
stance is energy” (p. 17). 

As regards the question (p. 11) of the extent to which metaphysics may 
emulate successfully the methods of exact science there is some lack of defi- 
niteness. Thus metaphysical rigidity is apparently disparaged owing to 
the concomitant loss of range and vision, but the author, quoting with ap- 
proval Dihring’s opinion that “true exactness, or, in general, accuracy is 
attainable everywhere if only we candidly distinguish between what we know 
and what we do not know, clearly determine how we know it, and accurately 
set forth the sources of this knowledge,”’ maintains that “metaphysics does 
not sit more loosely to exact proof than mathematics” (ibid.). 

The metaphysical quest for reality must proceed from the conception of 
Substance, the first of “those Grundgedanken of metaphysics with which sci- 
entific construction has more particularly to do." The central problem of 
metaphysics is, then, “to determine the principles of substance” (p. 20). 
The conception of substance, however, implies that of causality, and the first 
part of the second chapter discusses their relation. A cause is a substance, 
or being, in energy, and it may likewise be said that there is no substantiality 
without causality. Both categories “take their rise, as logical conditions of 
experience, from the one severe and lofty principle of the unity and persistence 
of consciousness,” which, in view of the discontinuous nature of perceptual 
experience, is the basic assumption of all science and experience (p. 22). To 
the one, substance, correspond the concepts of being and unity; to the other, 
cause, the ideas of becoming and multiplicity. Substance, such is the purport 
of the chapter, is an objective implication of experience or a principle of ob- 
jectification, an “absolute form-concept—foundational in importance for 
metaphysic” (p. 44), and not a superseded category. It is “ psychological, 
that is to say, volitional in its origin" (p. 23), in which sense, however, cause 
genetically prior to it" (Joc. cit.). 
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The third chapter, starting with the assumed homogeneity of God and 
the world, cause and effect, elaborates by means of copious historical citations 
the notion of a transcendental First Cause. The latter is, in the author's 
form, ‘‘not an inference from effect to cause—since this would never take us 
beyond the really finite—but from effect to Ground” (p. 53). The First 
Cause is spiritual in its nature, the substance category, in which we abstract 
from the active First Cause, having gradually yielded in the preceding chapter 
to the conception of subject. Thus the First Cause, as Spirit, is not a mere 
correlative of the effect. The attempts to prove its existence only brought 
it into the temporal series and were absurd. Because the effect measures the 
cause, ‘the universe as an effect cannot in its finitude yield us the First Cause.” 
Hence the chief defect in the presentation of the First Cause argument, es- 
pecially in the hands of British and American philosophers and theologians, 
has been the “. . . tendency to rest in what could be inferred from the law 
of causation as applied to the phenomena of the universe, and the failure to 
pass .. . to the postulation of an Absolute Ground” (p. 51). So under- 
stood, ‘‘as an argument from the contingent character of the world to the 
necessity of a World-ground,” the First Cause argument “‘retains validity 
and worth” (p. 123). 

The argument throughout moves toward the conception of transcendence. 
“For transcendence in Deity is just what the First Cause argument, in its 
true form, gives” (p. 103). Pantheism, which fails to separate the First Cause 
from the caused world; deism, which assigns to the world a beginning in time, 
bringing the First Cause into the series; empiricism, which eviscerates entirely 
the conception of cause, all are to be avoided. Professor Royce, because of 
his view that “the wholeness or totality of the temporal constitutes the 
eternal” (p. 40), making, also, the First Cause ‘identical with His products’ ” 
(p. 58), and, in general, the Neo-Hegelian group, receive on the whole the more 
severe criticisms. But “from our point of view,” says Professor Royce 
(The World and the Individual, 11, p. 418), ‘““God is a Person,” and it would 
seem somewhat difficult to read pantheism into such a statement. Any self 
must be in a sense identical with its objects and products. The criticisms of 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hume and Kant are, in the reviewer's opinion, 
particularly good, considering their necessary brevity. It is doubtful, however, 
if even the tolerably well informed reader will be greatly advanced toward 
an appreciation of the author’s conclusions by the knowledge that Bruno’s 
“causal treatment is marked by speculative force and freshness,” that Cam- 
panella dealt with the First Cause conception “in a finely independent man- 
ner,” that Suarez “‘subtly dealt with cause and effect, taking a strong view of 
the efficient causality of God as First Cause,”’ etc. Such lightning calcula- 
tion abounds, and though page after page of this progress furnishes inter- 
esting insight into the author's estimate of historical systems, such ready- 
reference commentary somewhat obscures main issues. A consensus phi- 
losophorum does as little to establish the existence of a First Cause as a con- 
sensus gentium. Thus, as before hinted, the content of the book, which in 
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the main pleases, seems to have been more thoroughly considered than the 
form of presentation, but the treatment of substance and causality will be 


found suggestive. 
CARL VERNON TOWER. 


Soutu HincHam, Mass. 


The Mediaeval Mind: A History of the Development of Thought and Emotion 
in the Middle Ages. By HENRY OsBorN TayLor. In two volumes. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1911.—pp. xv, 613; viii, 589. 

The purpose of these two volumes devoted to an exposition of the mediaeval 
mind is to trace through the medieval centuries the unfolding of intellectual 
activity and the development of emotion; or, in other words, to apprehend 
and duly to estimate the spiritual endowment of the time. All the develop- 
ment of the medizval era, so the author finds, was the result of two great forces, 
Latin culture and Latin Christianity, the pagan force and the patristic force, 
which had incorporated remnants of antecedent civilizations and faiths, 
which everywhere were operative, and which everywhere, in the hands of 
medieval men, tended to produce a similar result. Such was the inheritance 
of the medieval world. Such were the constituents of its growth into its 
spiritual temperament and dialectical power. At the time of the barbarian 
invasions the two factors of mediaeval development came into contact with the 
Teutonic peoples, and the essential characteristics of the Middle Ages resulted 
from the fusing of those two factors effected by the invaders. 

With this endowment the Middle Ages did not extend the horizon of knowl- 
edge, nor did they create anything new and important, either in the realm of 
intellect or emotion. Rather was their energy expended in presenting through 
new forms the knowledge and emotion which they had inherited from the 
past. They appropriated the material that had come down to them from the 
two sources, made it “dynamically their own,"’ and then, transmuted in the 
alembic of their hearts and their minds, surcharged with their own spirit, 
they gave it a new expression. Each successive division of the mediaeval era, 
being more mature than its predecessors, displays in its turn a more com- 
plete assimilation of the old material and gives to it ‘‘a more organic restate- 
ment” until in the thirteenth century the final medieval restatement is at- 
tained. In this process of transmutation both the intellectual and the emo- 
tional powers of the period were employed. The operation of the two powers 
are clearly distinguishable, but usually they worked together for the ac- 
complishment of the common purpose. The intellectual recasting of the 
ancient material received its culminating expression at the hands of Thomas 
Aquinas. The emotional transformation, “more moving and possibly more 
creative’ than the intellectual change, effected by pondering upon the patristic 
inheritance, the foundation of medieval emotional development, “by loving 
it, living it, imagining it, and making it into poetry and art,” eventually re- 
sulted in “forms never to be outdone for appropriateness and power"—in 
the life of Francis of Assisi, in the Dies Ira, the Stabat Mater, the mass, the 
Gothic cathedrals, the Divina Comedia. In these impassioned utterances, 
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in this emotionalizing of the patristic Christianity, in its saturation with human 
feeling, ‘‘lay the chief religious office of the Middle Ages.” 

Throughout the medieval era religious faith subjugated to its motives 
every intellectual interest, every line of human inquiry, and therefore philos- 
ophy, the search for ultimate knowledge, lacked that fundamental requisite, 
an independent existence. All intellectual effort, all philosophic thought 
revolved around ‘salvation,’ the absorbing interest of the time. The focus 
of patristic and medieval philosophic thought was, therefore, fundamentally 
different from that of either the antique or the modern world. So great was 
the intellectual decadence that all desire of knowledge independent of theology 
was lost. Medieval men desired to know God and the soul. In the con- 
fines of this circle all their mental habits and temperament became so perfectly 
adjusted that no intellectual inclinations or desires reached beyond it. On 
the other side of the delimiting line lay nothing but the dark and cold abyss of 
unoccupied space. Yet within this circle there was little human knowledge 
that might not be included. Knowledge of the physical world might well be 
comprehended, for it helped one to understand the biblical narrative of the 
creation of the world; so, too, there might be comprised knowledge of man, 
his physical as well as his spiritual nature. Theology, “the saving contents of 
Scripture as understood and interpreted by Gregory and Augustine,” might 
well summon “the better part of pagan philosophy for illustration and rational 
corroboration, so far as that did corroborate. When it did not, it was per- 
nicious falsity.” 

Such were the limitations of the theological philosophy of the Middle Ages 
that we call scholasticism. Its methods have become outworn; its interests, 
if not actually superseded and discarded, have at least been augmented. But 
its exponents “were men and so are we. Our humanity is one with theirs. . . 
our highest nature is one with theirs in the intellectual fellowship of human 
endeavor to think out and present that which shall appease the mind.” Heart 
speaketh unto heart. Because of the identity of their struggle with ours the 
scholastics have still for us “the immortal interest of the eternal human.” 
It is in this deeply sympathetic attitude that the approach is made to medi- 
zval philosophic thought. 

The vast and interwoven pagan and patristic inheritance furnished almost 
the entire substance of scholasticism and determined its modes of thought. 
From the former, for example, came directly the great problem of universals. 
Scholasticism may then be described as “ primarily an appropriation of trans- 
mitted propositions.” It was therefore not creative, as Greek philosophy 
had been, but relied upon authority. And the fact that it revolved around the 
idea of salvation, a divinely mediated salvation not attained by any knowledge 
that a man may himself acquire but resting upon the dictum of the Church, 
compelled it to lean all the more heavily upon authority. The thought of 
every scholastic philosopher, even that of the rationalizing Abelard and the 
masterful Aquinas, was conditioned and limited by this dependence. Yet 
it was not an absolute dependence upon authority, for “midway between a 
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mere acceptance of authority and the endeavor of dialectic for a conclusion of 
its own, there is the reasoning process which perceives divergence among author- 
ities, compares, discriminates, interprets, and at last acts as umpire. This 
was the combined and catholic scholastic method ""—a duality of method that 
began feebly with Rabanus in the Carolingian time and became explicit 
with Abelard. 

Having thus “considered the spirit, the field, and the dual method of 
medizval thought,” the author passes on to its work of re-expressing the pagan 
and patristic inheritance which after enormous labor the Middle Ages had at 
last assimilated and made their own. In dealing with their inheritance the 
Middle Ages passed through three stages, learning, organically appropriating, 
and re-expressing. Grammar represented the first stage, logic the second, 
and metaphysics the third. Out of this attempt to re-express the inheritance 
of the past arose the problem of universals, cardinal to the Middle Ages but 
empty of significance to the modern world. The range and character of the 
attempt are studied in the writings of four men, Bonaventura, Albertus Mag- 
nus, Thomas Aquinas, and Roger Bacon. Bonaventura “reflects many 
twelfth-century ways of thinking.” Albertus “finally put within reach of 
his contemporaries the sum of philosophy and science contained in the works 
of Aristotle, and his ancient, as well as Arabian, commentators.” Aquinas 
“may be regarded as the final exponent of scholasticism.” Bacon “stands 
for much, the exceeding import of which was not to be recognized until long 
after he was forgotten." Upon the scholastic method Bacon made a premature 
attack, and a fatal breach was made by Duns Scotus and Occam. Because of 
internal and external causes “scholasticism was losing its grasp on life." 
The Rennaisance (a word our author accuses of being a sign-post to error; 
and rightly so, for the era was far more one of birth than re-birth) was at 
hand, and “‘life and power no longer pulsed and wrought within the old forms; 
but had gone out of them, and disdainfully were flouting the emptied husks."’ 

The book closes with a study of Dante as the medieval synthesis in which 
the lines of mediaeval power are drawn together. The secular and the carnal 
are no longer in open hostility to the eternal and spiritual. Between them, 
by regarding the former as being the symbols of the latter, Dante, who is 
“the end of the medieval development and the proper issue of the medizval 
genius,” effected a reconciliation. 

I have endeavored to indicate the value of this book to readers whose work 
lies chiefly in the field of philosophy by giving a brief outline of the author's 
treatment of mediaval thought, and have left but small space in which to 
speak directly of the achievement. The work of producing such a book as 
this must have been particularly difficult and delicate. Difficult, because it 
entailed a vast range of reading in many tongues. Delicate, because of the 
incessant demands it made to enter into sympathetic appreciation of a period, 
long in unfolding, with many varying yet characteristic personalities, remote 
and alien from our own. Yet the success of the undertaking is beyond all 
question. The present writer can find no flaw with the things that are in- 
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cluded; and his only regret is that the art of the Middle Ages should not have 
received a treatment in accordance with its vital and acknowledged importance 
Why, for instance, should the mass be treated not as the stately, solemn, and 
thrilling ceremony that it is, but only as a series of symbols, which it was to 
the erudite scholar, but which it certainly was not to the mass of medieval 
men? And why, again, should the Gothic architecture, touched upon here 
and there, not be shown to be a matchless revelation of the impassioned 
emotion which more than all else made up the life of the time? But, so far 
as it is known to me, one shall look elsewhere in vain for so sure and fine 
a portrayal of the process by which the purely philosophical problem of the 
pagan past gradually became changed into one that was intensely practical, 
personal, and poignant. The author of this masterly work is evidently not 
only an eager, untiring, and exact student, but also a thinker and a poet. 
Only a scholar-poet could have given us so true and sympathetic a study. 
So clear is the medium of his personality that through it, as through a trans- 
parent window, there streams the vari-colored light of those far-off centuries 
without diminution or distortion. 
“C'est vers le Moyen Age énorme et délicat, 
Qu’il faudrait que mon cceur en panne naviguat.” 
EpwarpD MasLin HuLME. 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO. 


Introduction to Philosophy by William Jerusalem. Authorized translation 
from the fourth edition by CHARLEs F. SANDERS. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1910.—pp. 319. 

It is to be expected that a pragmatist’s introduction to philosophy would 
be seductive. Militant with such popular shibboleths as science, evolution 
and empirical psychology; endowed with the historical sense and erudite 
in the history of systems, the author has succeeded in writing a book genuinely 
and rarely stimulating. It has been welcomed in Germany—the present 
translation by Professor Sanders is from the fourth edition—and the author's 
close sympathy with the chief trends of English and American thinking ought 
to make it popular in this country. 

Judged by the author’s chief aim, which is the inducing of independent 
thinking through the presentation of the typical problems in an objective, 
perspicuous and brief manner, the book has few serious shortcomings. If one 
finds a challenge at all, it is in the author’s constructive handling of these 
problems, the issuance of a pragmatism independently won, which strongly 
colors the interpretation of problems and systems. 

Believing that the first demand of philosophy is that it shall be both em- 
pirical and scientific, the author further announces himself committed to 
“the genetic method and the biological and social method of interpreting the 
human mind.” With the author, this means, in the last resort, that his 
introduction is really to the genetic psychology of epistemology, metaphysics, 
esthetics and ethics, which topics form the chief divisions of the book. The 
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present work is thus an extension into the realm of philosophic concepts of 
the author's very suggestive text-book on psychology, also written from the 
biological and genetic viewpoint. Even the definition and eternal justifica- 
tion of philosophy is to be found in a psychological impulse toward the search 
for unity. This coveted Weltanschauung is thought of as a gathering together 
of the results of common experience and science, upon which philosophy must 
ever patiently wait. Yet philosophy is more than science, it is not merely to 
be regarded as an aggregate of results, but as a fundamental criticism of 
science’s presuppositions,—that is, a psychological, biological and sociological 
account of basic concepts. 

With such a standpoint, it is easy to see why the first part of the book is 
taken up with psychology in general and with the psychology of logic in 
particular, as propedeutic disciplines. Indeed it would be well, and it seems 
to be consonant with the author's plan, that the present introduction should 
come after courses in logic and psychology. Otherwise, the introductory 
section on the problem of logic would be a trifle abstruse for a beginner and the 
division devoted to epistemology, for instance the sections devoted to a striking 
theory of the import of judgment, would be hardly intelligible, despite the 
clear and direct style. Furthermore, the psychology involved is one that 
lays stress upon feeling and volition as genetically primary states of con- 
sciousness. In our metaphysics we must reckon with the “feeling of reality” 
as well as with the logic of reality; sometimes, indeed, the problem of philos- 
ophy is to conciliate contradictions of feeling and of thought—a conciliation 
in terms of the pragmatic test. 

The book is to be praised chiefly as a psychology of philosophic concepts 
and to be criticized chiefly for seeming to pretend to be anything else. Of 
course, to such as consider genetic psychology and philosophy identical, 
this criticism has no meaning. At any rate, even with this limitation, and 
perhaps because of it, the book is an excellent introduction to philosophy and 
for many reasons one of the very best. The author is always temperate, 
surprisingly catholic in his range and sympathies and much more reflective 
and circumspect than most of those philosophers obsessed with the scientific 
point of view. And certainly the approach to philosophy through scientific 
problems and results has especial justification in this age when, to the layman, 
science is coextensive with human knowledge. In some places there is a 
regrettable dogmatism in hurling results at one where one wants only the careful 
definition of problems, and sometimes the reasoning is loose (e. g., p. 80, dis- 
proof of solipsism), but these defects are rare enough to be forgiven in a book 
professedly elementary. A more serious defect is the departure from tradition 
in the use of certain terms, which is likely to mislead the beginner (e. g., 
Dogmatism, p. 58; Idealism, p. 68). 

The translator tells us that he was led to his undertaking by the excellence 
of the author’s method of presentation. The subject-matter is indeed ad- 
mirably arranged and its emphases just. The historical material is especially 
apt; there is just enough of it and it is well selected with the view of throwing 
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light upon the meaning of important problems. There is constant reference 
to contemporary thinkers, which lends the book desirable reality and renders 
it unique among introductions. Especially commendable too from a logical 
and pedagogical standpoint is the stress upon the epistemological problem as 
primary. Here the author’s own viewpoint most appears, a viewpoint which 
depends upon a skillful and original pragmatic criticism of apriorism of the 
Kantian sort, and which comes upon a functional view of truth, whose test is, 
finally, verification by prediction and derivatively intuitive acquiescence and 
social consent due to past experience of fulfilled predictions. In the author's 
final view there is an attempted sublation of the world-old concepts, such as 
God, who, conceived as dynamic and the final principle of unity, fulfils man’s 
search for totality and conciliates scientific philosophy and religion. 

When we regard the book primarily as an introduction to philosophy, as 
we ought to do, it is not the author’s own view ‘as such with which we are 
concerned; but with the question whether that view is presented in a manner 
that vitiates the book as an introduction. To the reviewer's mind, an in- 
troduction gains in virility and efficiency by the presence of constructive re- 
sults, if these results are not foisted to the endangering of a fair exposition of 
problems and typical solutions. For, after all, the beginner wants and needs 
results. It can safely be said that the author has managed very well in this 
regard. His view is not, as a rule, obtruded unduly, but usually is put by 
itself in independent sections at the close of the major divisions of the book. 

The translator has made the author speak attractively forcible English. 
There is a good bibliography, although it is to be regretted that the translator 
did not add even more works in English. The book as a whole performs 
exceptionally well that task which it is so hard to perform through a mere 
book—the task of persuading the student that, as the author says, “the most 
important thing in philosophy is philosophizing.” 

Jay Hupson. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Principles of Education. By Freperick Botton. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910.—pp. xii, 790. 

Teachers of the principles of education have long been seeking for their 
classes a text-book which offers to the beginning student, not an outline of 
educational philosophy abounding in logical distinctions and classa::cations, 
but a simple clear exposition of a few fundamental principles with a wealth 
of concrete illustration and practical application. Such a book Professor 
Bolton undertakes to provide, with no small measure of success. Despite 
the size of the work, which covers nearly eight hundred pages, the author 
limits his field to the consideration of but two aspects of education, the bio- 
logical and psychological, with only incidental reference to the sociological 
and institutional problems. Moreover the extensiveness of the book is due 
less to exhaustiveness than to mode of treatment, for the plan is, in the dis- 
cussion of each topic, to quote widely and often at length from the literature 
bearing upon that topic. In this way the text-book assumes in a measure the 
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function of a source book as well, thus rendering available for the student much 
material otherwise usually inaccessible to students. 

Taken as a whole, Professor Bolton’s book is in most respects a fine piece 
of work. The thought is always clear, the style interesting, the terminology 
no more technical than scientific accuracy demands, and the content so well 
chosen and so attractively presented that the reader is loath to lay the book 
down. Within the chapters, the treatment of the topics is well ordered, both 
logically and pedagogically, with a proper balance and connection between 
concrete and abstract, so that the immature student does not fail to see the 
significance of the concrete in the interpretation of the abstract, as might 
easily happen where so much illustrative material is included. The quo- 
tations in which the book abounds are well chosen, and are so aptly incor- 
porated in the text as not to interrupt the continuity of the thought, but rather 
serve to illuminate and enrich its content. 

However, one is prompted to question whether the plan of combining 
text and source book is, everything considered, a wise policy. True, it brings 
to the student whose library facilities are limited material from a number of 
books of reference which would otherwise be inaccessible to him. However, 
the number of works which are extensively quoted and without which the 
thought would be incomplete is comparatively small, while in the case of large 
classes a smaller number of books, those which are deemed essential, could in 
a carefully administered library be kept accessible for the student. The 
objection to the plan adopted by Professor Bolton is that it tends to discourage 
the habit of research on the part of the student by bringing to him, carefully 
assorted and trimmed, the material for which he should be taught to search. 
The principles of education should, of all courses in education, familiarize 
the student with educational literature, and teach where and how to find, 
as well as to know. The very exercise of searching through a book tends to 
acquaint the searcher with the general character of the book, an acquaintance 
which may later be of value, as well as attract to further acquaintance. This 
the text under review discourages by rendering it unnecessary. 

A second point of possible criticism, yet one which applies as well to most 
books in this field, is the inclusion of much psychological material, a knowledge 
of which a course in the principles of education, presumably pursued by the 
most advanced of the undergraduates, might well presuppose. Much space 
is devoted to exposition of topics which every student qualified to take up 
the study of the principles of education should have met in a course on ele- 
mentary psychology. As such topics might be mentioned the nature of 
memory, imagination, association of ideas, and the James-Lange theory of 
Emotion. 

As to the philosophical standpoint, much depends on the personal attitude 
of the reader. The Hegelian will doubtless object, perhaps justly, that too 
much emphasis is laid upon the educational function of environment, too 
little on the self activity of the child. To the Herbartian, the attention given 
to Apperception and Interest will probably seem insufficient. The author 
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has obviously preferred to keep all philosophical implications well in the back- 
ground. His attitude is that the undergraduate student needs, not a system 
of education, but principles of education. However, this attitude seems to 
be only partially correct. It is true that the beginner needs more of facts 
than of theory; however, the thoughtful student needs somewhat of theory, 
of system, for the interpretation of the facts. It is the common complaint 
of students that in nearly all lines of college study, and more especially in the 
field of education, they have merely heaped up facts, but that these facts are 
often almost meaningless and the whole science lacking in perspective for 
want of a system of organization. The student who is sufficiently advanced 
to study the principles of education is able and eager to study the science of 
education as a science, not merely as an art. In the failure to meet this de- 
mand lies, we think, the chief defect in what is, despite its defects, un- 
doubtedly the most inspiring and useful book in the field which it occupies. 


H. H. Foster. 
OTTAWA UNIVERSITY. 


La nouvelle psychologie animale. Par GrorGes Boun. Bibliothéque de 

philosophie contemporaine, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. 200. 

“This book,” the author tells us, “is the sequel and complement of my work 
on ‘La Naissance de I'Intelligence.’ In the latter, I investigated the appear- 
ance of psychism in the lower animals; in the present work I show its expansion, 
on the one hand in the arthropods, on the other hand in the vertebrates.” 
Bohn is well known as an ardent disciple of Loeb, if he is not, indeed, more 
royalist than the king himself. That all behavior will be ultimately explicable 
in terms of physical chemistry is the hope cherished, it is safe to say, by the 
majority of psychologists and biologists; but when we recall the fact that 
so far the physico-chemical explanation has been demonstrated, or rather 
made probable, only in the case of the light reactions of a few organisms, we 
realize that it is well to distinguish between hope and accomplishment. In 
discussing the behavior of the lower invertebrates, Bohn reduces it to the 
tropism, which is the result of a difference in the speed of chemical reactions 
occurring in symmetrically situated parts of the body; to differential sensi- 
bility, which manifests itself as a checking or reversal of motion in consequence 
of a sudden change in the intensity of stimulation; and to the rudiments of 
associative memory. In the higher invertebrates, the arthropods, associative 
memory undergoes considerably more development. In the instincts of an 
arthropod all the factors in behavior, tropism, differential sensibility, and 
associative memory, come into play. The instinct of death-feigning is largely 
an affair of differential sensibility, that is, of the suspension of movement in 
response to a sudden change in the environment. The homing instinct in- 
volves all three factors, and so do the food-seeking, mimicking, and sccial 
instincts. Bohn insists upon the part played by individual learning in the 
performance of instinctive actions, and it is not quite clear what he means by 
‘intelligence’ when he says that intelligence is the special possession of verte- 
brates. The difference between intelligence and associative memory seems 
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to be one of complexity merely. ‘In insects, despite the multiplicity of sen- 
sations, associations between sensations remain comparatively few and simple. 
On the other hand, the cerebral cortex of the higher vertebrates allows of the 
formation of numerous and complex associations, often composed of elements 
which are not themselves simple. . . . Intelligence results from the inter- 
actions among these associations.” In the third part of the book there are 
brief discussions of the various experimental methods for investigating the 
intelligence of vertebrates, the largest amount of space being devoted to the 
method of Pawlow, which is based on the power of stimuli associated with 
food to evoke a flow of saliva. 

In this book, as in his earlier writings, Bohn is guilty of the inconsistency 
which is characteristic of his school: he uses terms that have always carried a 
subjective implication, such as sensation, association, and psychism, while 
insisting that he means by them merely certain objective facts of behavior. 
If one holds to the view, quite erroneous in the reviewer's opinion, that we 
can know nothing about the inner aspect of behavior in animals, one should 
use in describing this behavior words that do not suggest the existence of 


such knowledge. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Riddles of the Sphinx, A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism. By F. C. S. 
Scuitter. New and Revised Edition. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., Lim., 1910.—pp. xxvii, 478. ; 
This book was originally published anonymously in 1891; and a second 

edition was published under the author's name in 1894. Since the latter date 

the author has been engaged in defending and propagating his “ humanistic" 
version of pragmatism. The speculative metaphysics of the Riddles, has 
thus stood outside the main current of his thought, and is now re-published 
with some misgivings. ‘The discovery in philosophic method, which is 
generally called Pragmatism, but more truly and significantly Humanism, 
has rendered more or less out of date every earlier work in metaphysics.” 

Hence the author is “ bound to confess that if he were now free to handle the 

whole subject afresh, the result would not be identical with the contents of 

this book” (Preface, pp. v, x). A sentence in the original edition to the effect 
that “a philosophical system . . . will be ratified by the way it works and 
stands the test of experience,” nevertheless “sufficiently attests the continuity 

of his original views with his present Humanism” (p. 169). 

The principal changes in the present edition are as follows: (1) the addition 
of occasional notes bringing the illustrations of scientific procedure up to date; 
(2) the addition to Chapter III, on Scepticism, of two new sections, dealing 
with current theories of truth; (3) the revision of Chapter V, on “ Recon- 
struction,” to harmonize with the Humanist theory; the addition, as an ap- 
pendix, of a discussion of “Free Will and Necessity"; the re-printing as 
appendices of an article on “Choice,”’ and an address on “Science and Re- 

ligion”; the addition of an index; the alteration of the sub-title, from “A 


MARGARET FLoyY WASHBURN. 
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Study in the Philosophy of Evolution,” to “A Study in the Philosophy of 
Humanism.” 

The present volume emphasizes two general characteristics of Schiller’s 
philosophy. In the first place, he writes himself down among the apostles 
of a metaphysical spiritualism or activism. He belongs, in other words, to 
the school of Bergson, Eucken, Dilthey, Lipps, LeRoy and Papini, rather 
than to the school of James and Dewey. Both of the last writers show a 
pronounced trend toward realism, or toward a limited epistemological appli- 
cation of pragmatism. The continental movement, on the other hand, tends 
to mingle with the tide of voluntaristic and romantic idealism. Schiller is 
flatly at variance with James's logical realism, in his contention that “‘every 
‘logical process’ is really a psychological one” (p. 225); his opposition to the 
positivistic or naturalistic temper of Dewey's mind is illustrated by his declara- 
tion that ‘no apology should be needed for the romance of philosophy in an 
age which has learned rightly to appreciate ‘the fairy tales of science,’” the 
latter being ‘superstitions none the less fictitious for being poetical” (p. ix); 
his metaphysical! voluntarism is revealed in his reduction of matter to force, his 
identification of force with will or conscious effort, and his contention chat a 
“Divine Force,” so construed, is the underlying ground of nature (Chapter 
IX, §§ 17 sq.). 

In the second place, the present edition shows an inclination to adopt that 
syncretistic version of metaphysics that is so popular with contemporary 
German idealists of romantic proclivities. He now accepts his earlier meta- 
physics in a somewhat detached and impersonal manner. He ‘admires the 
enterprise,’ and ‘marvels at its audacity.” He ‘now wholly disbelieves in the 
possibility of framing a system that can convince, or even please, everybody, 
or lay claim to absolute truth and certainty.’ “Practically, . . . a system of 
metaphysics with whatever pretensions to pure thought and absolute ration- 
ality it may start, is always in the end one man’s personal vision about the 
universe, and the ‘metaphysical craving,’ often so strong in the young, is 
nothing but the desire to tell the universe what one thinks about it” (p. vii). 
This sounds very much like disillusionment. And it may not be out of place 
to remark that the discrediting of philosophical faith reflects the bias of 
middle-age, as truly as that faith itself reflects the bias of youth. Further- 
more, it is only through a youthful faith in the possibility of a philosophy that 
shall convince everybody, that philosophy lives at all. Were all philosophers 
to yield to this mood of genial cynicism, and admit the relativity and equal 
validity of all systems, there would be no systems with which even to regale 
the promiscuous and sympathetic historical imagination. 

BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Logik. Von CuristopH SiGWART. Vierte, durchgesehene Auflage besorgt 
von Hernrich Maier. Zwei Bande. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1911.— 
pp. xxiv, 506; viii, 812. 

This fourth edition of the notable Logic of Sigwart appears as the post- 
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humous work of the author under the editorial superivision of Professor Hein- 
rich Maier, of the University of Tiibingen. The text remains substantially 
the same as that of the third edition of 1904. The editor, however, has added 
here and there a few footnotes of his own, being for the most part references 
to the more recent philosophical literature upon the various topics correspond- 
ing to those treated by Sigwart in the main body of his work. Professor Maier 
has also presented in this edition a very appreciative estimate of Sigwart's 
contribution to the philosophical thought of his day, together with a complete 
biography of the author's works. It is exceedingly appropriate that, in this 
last edition of his magnum opus, the conspicuous labors of the great logician 
of Germany should be thus particularly emphasized by his intimate friend and 
colleague. 

In the rapidly accumulating mass of logical literature at the present time, 
the fact should not be overlooked that Sigwart was the early pioneer in the 
field of modern logic. The first volume of his Logic was published in 1873, 
antedating the appearance of Lotze’s Logic and the many other works which 
followed in Germany and in England of the new school of thought. Sigwart's 
task, which he early set for himself, and which he pursued with unvarying 
consistency and signal success, was the study of the fundamental relations 
which obtain between logic and the methods of the exact sciences. The 
traditional formal logic never appealed to him as an adequate organon in 
dealing with the modern methods of investigation and research. He endeavored 
to give some rational account of a material logic which would embrace the 
processes of hypothesis and inductive procedure. Upon this problem he brought 
to bear his rare powers of psychological analysis. He sought to disclose the 
machinery of reason, and at the same time he illuminated this undertaking by 
a mind richly versed in the results of scientific achievement and thoroughly 
imbued with the scientific spirit of his age. He was abundantly equipped for 
the study of the modern methods of scientific experiment and research, for in his 
university career he had specialized in the fields of mathematics, astronomy 
and physics, and at one time he seriously contemplated the life work of a 
physicist. With his finely balanced and sane judgment he appreciated, how- 
ever, the natural limits of the methods of the natural sciences, and he was 
keenly alive to the serious danger of a resulting confusion of thought, and of 
the misleading and often barren results when such procedure is applied in- 
discriminately to the sciences of the mind. He has given the world a critical 
logic, a grammar of science and a comprehensive methodology in this one great 
work; and in this suggestive contribution to progressive thought, he has laid 
both science and philosophy under a debt of lasting obligation. 

Joun Grier HIBBen. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Hegels Asthetik im Verhélinis su Schiller. Von A. Lewxowitz. Leipzig, 
Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1910.—pp. 77. 


The name of this book is somewhat misleading. The titles and length of 
the seven chapters, Introduction (3 pp.), The Notion and Method of Criticism 
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(11 pp.), The Aésthetics of Kant (6 pp.), The Aésthetics of Schiller (5 pp.), 
The Relation of Schiller to Absolute Idealism (6 pp.), The A&sthetics of Hegel 
(36 pp.), Conclusion (3 pp.), themselves suggest a treatment both sketchy and 
merely descriptive in character. Indeed, if one looks for any penetrating, 
comparative study of the zsthetical views of Schiller and Hegel he will be 
disappointed, though the summaries indicate a sympathetic assimilation of 
these views. Both Schiller and Hegel, according to the author, find in the 
notion of organic unity an explanatory principle of the first order. But while 
this principle is applied only to the sphere of personality by Schiller, it is 
extended to reality as a whole by Hegel. What is for Schiller a mere esthetico- 
ethical ideal becomes for Hegel an ontological principle contemporary in its 
operation and universal in its scope. The same point is discussed by the 
present writer in a recent paper (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 


Vol. IX, 1). 
Emm Cart WILM. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Significance of Existence. By 1. Harris. London, New York, Bombay, 
and Calcutta, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1911.—pp. 324. 

Kant's Critique of Aisthetic Judgment. By James CREED MerepitH. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1911.—pp. clxx, 333. 

The Mind of Primitive Man. By Franz Boas. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, I1911.—pp. x, 294. $1.50. 

Life, Love and Light. By Z. London, Macmillan and Co., 1911.—pp. viii, 
177. $1.10. 

William James, and Other Essays on the Philosophy of Life. By Josian 
Royce. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1911.—pp. xi, 301. $1.50. 

Truth and Reality. By Joan Etor Boopin. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., I911.—pp. ix, 334. 

The Superstition Called Socialism. By G. W. DE TUNZELMANN. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1911.—pp. xxvi, 394. $1.50. 

God in Evolution. By Francis Howe Jonnson. New York, London, 
Bombay, and Calcutta, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1911.—pp. xii, 354. 
$1.60. 

The Authority of Might and Right. By A. v. C. P. Hurzinca. Boston, 
Sherman, French, and Co., 1911.—pp. 40. $.50. 

Laughter; An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. By HENRI BERGSON. 
Authorized translation by CLoUDESLEY BRERETON and FRED ROTHWELL. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1911.—pp. vii, 200. $1.25. 

The Desire for Qualities. By Stantey M. Biica. London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, New York, Toronto, and Melbourne, Oxford University Press.— 
pp. xii, 322. 

Eugenio Rignano upon the Inheritance of Acquired Characters. Authorized 
English translation by Bast. C. H. Harvey. Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1911.—pp. 413. 
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Conduct and its Disorders. By Cuartes ArtHur Mercier. London, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1911.—pp. xxiii, 377. $3.25. 

Some Types of Attention. By H.C. McComas, Jr. The Psychological Mon- 
ographs, Vol. XIII, No. 3. Lancaster, Pa., and Baltimore, The Review 
Publishing Co.—pp. 55. 

The Treatment of Personality by Locke, Berkelevand Hume. By Jay WILLIAM 
Hupson. The University of Missouri Studies, Philosophy and Education, 
Vol. I, No. 1. Columbia, Mo., University of Missouri, 1911.—pp. xvi, 100. 

Experiments in Educational Psychology. By DanieL StarcH. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1911.—pp. vii, 183. $.90. 

Scientific Mental Healing. By Appincton Bruce. 
and Company, 1911.—pp. viii, 258. $1.50. 

Critique of Pure Kant. By Cuartes KirKLAND WHEELER. 
Arakelyan Press, 1911.—pp. 298. 

The Reason of Life. By Porcuer Du Bost. New York, London, 
Bombay, and Calcutta, Longmans, Green, and Co., 191 1.—pp. V, 274. 
$1.50. 

Mental Fatigue. By MAxOrrner. Translated by Guy Montrose WHIPPLE. 
Baltimore, Warwick and York, Inc., 1911.—pp. viii, 133. $1.25. 

Psychology and Pedagogy of Writing. By Mary E. THompson. Baltimore, 
Warwick and York, Inc., 1911.—pp. 128. $1.25. 

John Locke and Formal Discipline. By Freperick ArtHur Hopce. Lynch- 
burg, Va., J. P. Bell Co., Inc., 1911.—pp. 31. 

The Moral Life and Moral Worth. By W. R. Sor.ey. 
University Press, 1911.—pp. vii, 147. 

Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By Em1Le Boutroux. 
Translated by JONATHAN NrELD. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1911.— 
pp. xi, 400. $2.00. 

Spiritism and Psychology. By THeopore FLournoy. Translated by HERE- 
WARD CARRINGTON. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1911. 


—Ppp. ix, 353- 
The Philosophy of the Future. By S. S. Hespperp. New York, Maspeth 


Publishing House, 1911.—pp. 210. 

The Function of Suspense in the Catharsis. By W.D.Mortarty. Ann Arbor, 
George Wahr, 1911.—pp. 61. 

Bulletin of the Government Hospital for the Insane, No.3. Edited by WILLIAM 
A. Waite. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1911.—pp. 125. 

In Cambridge Backs. By Mary Taytor BLAUveLt. Boston, Sherman, 
French and Co., 1911.—pp. 186. $1.20. 

Zur Geschichte des Terminismus. Von ALFRED KiHTMANN. Leipzig, Verlag 
von Quelle & Meyer, 1911.—pp. viii, 127. M. 4.20. 

Perzeptionalismus und Modalismus, Eine Erkenntnistheorie von EDWARD 
Joun Hamitton. Ubersetzt von Martin Kose. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Dr. Werner Klinkhardt, 1911.—pp. vi, 115. 

Die Abhdngigkeitsbeziehungen zwischen den beiden philosophischen Vermdchtnis- 
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schriften des Freiherrn G. W. Leibniz. Von CurisTIAN EpzArD KREIPE. 
_Leipzig, Verlag von Quelle & Meyer, 1911.—pp. 71. M. 2.25. 

Uber Wahrnehmung. Von Jos. Kiem. Krersic. Wien, Alfred Hélder, 
1911.—pp. 

Schellings Metaphysik der Persénlichkeit. Von Ernst ScHERTEL. Leipzig, 
Verlag von Quelle & Meyer, 1911.—pp. 85. M. 2.80. 

Die Platonische Ideen-Lehre in Ihren Motiven. Von StEGFRIED MARCK. 
Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1912.—pp. viii, 180. 

Die Methode der Erkenntnis bei Descartes und Leibniz. Von Heinz HEIM- 
soeTH. Erste Halfte: Historische Einleitung. Descartes Methode der 
klaren und deutlichen Erkenntnis. Gieszen, Verlag von Alfred Tépel- 
mann, 1912.—pp. 192. M. 5.50. 

Das Erkenntnisproblem. Von Ernst Casstrer. Zweiter Band, zweite 
durchgesehene Auflage. Berlin, Verlag Bruno Cassirer, 1911.—pp. xv, 832. 

Theodor Lipps zu seinem sechzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet, von fiirheren Schiilern. 
Herausgegeben von ALEXANDER PFANDER. Leipzig, Verlag von Johann 
_ Ambrosius Barth, 1911.—pp. iv, 316. M. 8. 

Etudes de Morale. Par F. Ravn. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. xxv, 505. 

La Destinée de L’ Homme. Par C. Piat. Deuxiéme édition, revue, Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. vii, 248. 

L' Education du Caractére. Par L. DuGas. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. 
xi, 258. 

L' Analyse Universelle. Par PreERRE DE CouBERTIN. Paris, Félix Alcan.— 


pp. 155. 
Le Probléme Religieux dans la Philosophie de L'Action. Par Ta. CREMER. 


Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. xiii, 112. 

Sull’ Idea di una Scienza del Diritto Universale Comparato. Da GIORGIO DEL 
Veccuio. Torino, Fratelli Bocca Editori, 1909.—pp. 34. 

Il Fenomeno della Guerra e L'Idea della Pace. GitorGio DEL VEccHIO. To- 
rino, Fratella Bocca Editori, 1911.—pp. 99. 
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[Appreviations.—Am. J. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de 1's, = Archives de Psychologie; Ar. J. G. Ph. == Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth, = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale; Kev. Néo-Sc. == Revue Néo-Scolastique; hev. Lh. = 
Revue Philosophique; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Nivista 
di Filosofia ¢ Scienze Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophie; 2. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, 1. Abtl.: Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. } 


Du rapport de la philosophie aux sciences. EmiLe Boutroux. Rev. de Mét., 

XIX, 4, pp. 418-435. 

Up to the time of the Rennaissance, the question of this relation did not 
exist, as there was no autonomous science; at that time, however, science 
and philosophy became coérdinate mental disciplines. Next, Descartes’s 
theory of the “point of view" destroyed this relation, and science now left 
no place for philosophy except as a codrdinate science or as the knowledge 
of immediate experience. When philosophy tried to be a distinct science it 
split up into several sciences, psychology, zsthetics, ethics. On the other 
hand, when philosophy tried to deal with immediate experience, it discovered 
that it ceased to be knowledge, for by mere unmediated intuition nothing can 
be known. So philosophy as the unity of human experience disappears. 
Now the human mind seems to be provided with two organs of knowledge; 
the scientific categories and the reason, so in working from science to justify 
philosophy, we need not predetermine the result by using solely the scientific 
ideal of knowledge. On the contrary, science itself requires the use of the 
reason as it needs a basis of assumptions for its work. Even in mathematics 
this is true, for here we have to assume the infinite. In life and action too, 
we have certain postulates which turn out to be the same as those of science; 
the idea of infinite possibilities of action, of changes qualitative and quan- 
titative, of adaption, combination and duty. So it is possible to see in reason 
the common root of life and science, which can only be separated by an arti- 
ficial distinction. Thus philosophy reinstates itself with a method, combined 
of dialectic and intuition, and a function of seeking the connections of life 
and science in three ways: (1) Analysis of scientific method, (2) the showing of 
the relations between reality and the fields of art, morality, and religion, (3) 
the study of truth and existence. This, however, leaves it difficult to state 
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the exact relation of philosophy and science. Each of them seeks connections, 
and in the development of thought these vary; philosophy, however, remains 
as reason realizing itself in science and life. And this connection is in har- 
mony, not perhaps with the definite systems of particular philosophers, but 


with the general spirit of philosophy in its development. 
F. R. Prout. 


Is there One Science of Nature? J. A. THomson. Hibbert Jour., X, 1, pp. 

110-129. 

Though an excellent instrument of research, the mechanistic hypothesis 
has not been able to formulate the biological facts, Organisms manifest 
purpose; they tend to respond effectively; they profit by experience. Not a 
single every-day function such as digestion, respiration, or the irritation of 
nerves, has as yet received a description in physico-chemical terms. When 
physical and chemical processes take place in the organism, the living cells 
make a difference which we cannot explain but have to accept as a fact. 
Bunge, Haldane, and Driesch show that the processes disclosed by physico- 
chemical analysis, are means made use of by the organism, but that they do not 
themselves constitute life. Physical laws do not account for the specific. 
Organic growth differs from inorganic change in that the organism assimilates, 
and in that it maintains its specific structure throughout all cell-division. 
Physico-chemical descriptions of all the activities of all the different parts of 
the organism would not show the harmonious coérdination of the parts nor 
their capacity for adjustment to changeful external conditions. Adaptation 
or purposiveness requires a historical explanation; it is a supra-mechanical 
concept. Similarly, when we pass to animal behavior and observe such facts 
as the organic preparation of many creatures for one particular but absolutely 
indispensable stimulus. Furthermore, if we take the various items in a com- 
plex process such as that of migration and reduce it hence as far as possible to 
physical and chemical common denominators, we do not make any clearer the 
interconnection of all these items into the single act of migration. We must 
begin with the concept of an organism, a specific individuality, an historical 
being, a being which contains within itself the history, not merely of its own 
existence, but of all its ancestors. The necessities of biological method thus 
prevent the possibility of there being erected a single science of nature on a 


physico-chemical basis. 
J. R. Turtve. 


Le Pragmatisme et le Réalisme du sens commun. L. Dauriac. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVI, 10, pp. 337-368. 

The attitude of Pragmatism is much older than the specific doctrine by that 
name. It finds expression, for example, in the common-sense school, in the 
Scottish school, in the Empiricism represented by Thomas Reid, and in 
Positivism. The realism of Pragmatism is the simple affirmation of common 
sense that the existence of the world is immediately known through the senses. 
The test of amount of existence in a given object is for Pragmatism, as for 
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common sense, amount of resistance. That man most exists who is most to 
be reckoned with, and that object most exists whose presence is most an ob- 
stacle to our free movements. Resistance is also the test by which we dis- 
tinguish our waking from our dream life. Because Idealism deals with a 
knowledge of ideas instead of with a knowledge of things in their essential 
nature of resisting bodies, it may be called a philosophy of dream. Thomas 
Reid affirmed the power of the mind to know reality, but he inconsistently 
clung to the notion of an underlying substance. He should have seen that 
the primary quality of resistance is the substance, and that the secondary 
qualities are modes in which resistance manifests itself. The empiricism of 
Pragmatism is best designated as a philosophy of experience, for it must be 
distinguished from the traditional empiricism as well as from the traditional 
rationalism. Philosophers of both of these traditional types sought to reduce 
the internal life to a mechanical play of simple elements, but the Pragmatist 
simply observes the facts of knowledge. His philosophy grows gradually 
according to the exigencies of action. What had been merely psychology 


becomes, in Pragmatism, a philosophy. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


Brief Studies in Realism. Joun Dewey. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 

VII, 15, PP- 393-400; 20, pp. 546-554. 

Such cases as seen light, doubled imagery, etc., suggest the problem of the 
many in one, #. ¢., the problem of the maintenance of a continuity of process 
throughout differences. For naive realism, such ‘perceptions’ are natural 
events; for presentative realism, they have an inherent cognitive status, they 
are cases of knowledge. The latter view leaves the way open to the idealistic 
interpretation. But in many cases the ‘real object’ does not become known 
by perception but by a logical process, by inference; hence logical assertions 
are cases of knowledge, and are more valid than knowledge by perception- 
With relation to the inferential knowledge, perceptions as natural events 
occupy a unique status. (1) They are the sole ultimate data or media of 
inference to all natural objects and processes, and as data acquire a knowledge 
status. The value of knowing thus depends upon perception. (2) For prac- 
tical purposes, many perceptions become through habit cases of knowledge. 
For this naive realism the ‘problem of knowledge’ becomes: Control of the 
conditions of inference so as to guide it toward the better. The second paper 
deals with the result of making perception a case of knowing. This result 
is the absolute ubiquity of the knowledge relation, and the inevitableness of 
epistemology. Supposing the ubiquity of the relation, realism and idealism 
exhaust the alternatives; if the relationship is a myth both doctrines are unreal. 
If the knowledge relation of things to a self is the exhaustive relation, idealism 
and realism have a common premise. We may disregard the relation as a 
mere attendant circumstance of discussion, thus leaving the issue one of sub- 
ject-matter. The relation of knower to known is not an intelligible question 
if the knowledge relation is ubiquitous, as is evidenced by the interminable 
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controversy between the idealist and the realist. The idealistic assertion rests 
upon the presupposition of the ubiquity of the knowledge relation, and has 
force only against the epistemological realist. The whole question of the 
relation of knower to known is misconceived in epistemology because of an 
unexamined assumption, one which, when examined, makes the controversy 
absurd. There are relations other than the knower-known, which as matter 
of fact are capable of matter-of-fact inquiry. For the pragmatic realists, 
knowing is something that happens to things in the natural course of their 
career, and, in this natural continuity, things in becoming known undergo 
a qualitative change. The problem of the relation of existence in the way of 
knowing to other existences or events is a natural problem to be attacked by 


natural methods. 
E. JorDAN. 


Neovitalism. VictoR WEIZzSACKER. Logos, II, 1, pp. 113-124. 

Vitalism is the theory that maintains that life did not arise out of the 
Mechanism of Nature; and that it requires a special principle of explanation. 
Driesch, a modern representative of the vitalists, calls that factor Entelechy, 
a term adopted from Aristotle. The Entelechy is not a form of energy or 
mechanical force. It has definite relations to material phenomena. It works 
in harmony with certain material laws and in apparent opposition to others. 
But the Entelechy is subject to law. Life can be explained either mechani- 
cally or by a special principle. If the former is impossible the existence of 
the latter follows, though its exact nature need not be known in order to prove 
vitalism. Driesch has shown the impossibility of mechanistic explanation 
for organic life. The incorrect use of material and ideal concepts is what 
caused difficulties in reference to vitalism. Organic life is a concept involving 
both in a single unity. The opposition between Vitalism and Mechanism 
may be compared with that between teleology and mechanism, with the same 
Kantian refutation of Mechanism. Biology looks at its phenomena from the 
standpoint of purpose as if biological phenomena showed the implication of 
an idea, but it may make use of Mechanism as one of the means of securing 


an understanding of the organism. 
HENRY MAYER. 


Le catégorie de relation. A. Cuipe. Rev. Ph., XXXVI, 9, pp. 358-377. 

To institute a relation between things is the chief work of the mind. Ac- 
cording to rationalism the mind discovers a relation between the elements 
offered it by experience. According to empiricism the mind is passive, and 
receives from outside simply the reflection of things, so that all relation is the 
result of coexistence, whether in us or outside of us. Relation or system 
(ratio) takes the forms of analysis and synthesis. Analysis, by induction and 
deduction, infers the existence of concepts not only in our thought but outside 
of it in the cosmos. Synthesis arrives at cosmic relations by an @ priori con- 
struction. From Heraclitus to Hegel the genesis of categories has been 
metaphysical and dialectical. Relation was the initial category from which 
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all the others were deduced. Opposed to this, empiricism maintains that the 
chain of categories is not a matter of logic, that they do not constitute a system 
but a disparate grouping, and that they are only so many psychological facts, 
posited by experience. Consciousness appeared originally by necessity. In 
rudimentary organisms mechanical reflexes took its place. As the organism 
became more complex the response to excitation was less automatic. Inde- 
cision manifested itself. Problems arose. The problem engendered the 
thought that was to solve it. At first it was a phosphorescence vaguely 
illuminating the data; gradually it fitted the response to the excitation, until 
the response was registered in the organism, so that it finally appeared with 
the same surety as the reflex. The pragmatic character of the origin of thought 
indisputably attested. To extend the history of this evolution, to show how 
gradually the categories that eventually constitute intelligence have been 
established, would be to make over Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind, but it 


would be from the pragmatic point of view, not from the dialectic. 
R. THORNE. 


De Vobjet réel de métaphysique. H. pk KeyYsERLING. Rev. de Mét., XIX, 

4, PP. 467-479. 

Up to the present time, we have not completely defined reality in an unani- 
mous way; but we have at least cleared the ground by doing away with the 
confusion of being and thought shown in Plato's abstract universal, by dis- 
tinguishing, as did Kant, between objective and subjective reality, and by 
showing that the intelligible need not be real. Now, in the examination of 
phenomenal reality we can find one unique entity which surpasses the limits 
of pure reason in three ways; and this entity is life. (1) Life has a capacity 
of creation; there is more in the effect than in the cause. (2) Life has an over- 
individual character; the bodily life is but a transition from ancestor to 
descendant. (3) Life goes beyond immediate experience; it forms the bond 
between the child, the mature man, and the dotard. Life then seems to be the 
true metaphysical reality, and this is, in fact, the subject of the thought of the 
most profound thinkers of all time. If it be objected that this identifies meta- 
physics with biology and that the traditional metaphysics had as its object 
something different, the answer is that such a metaphysics is unreal, as there 
is no other possible object for it; and that biology itself recognizes the tran- 
scendent nature of life but can not deal with it. This point of view may be 
applied to the questions of ethics and esthetics; then the good and the beautiful 
become, not transcendent nor derived from experience, but true characteristics 
of life itself. 

F. R. Prout. 
Creative Evolution and Philosophic Doubt. A. J. Batrour. Hibbert Jour., 

X, I, pp. 1-23. 

Freedom is the very corner-stone of Bergson's system. Life is free, spon- 
taneous, and incalculable. Matter modifies the course of the stream of life, 
but does not make it flow. All plant and animal life proceeds from super- 
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consciousness, above and beyond matter, and no life quite loses its original 
freedom and spontaneity. Bergson denies that life, will, or consciousness are 
mere functions of the material organism, holding, on the contrary, that they 
make use of it, releasing at will in a quasi-explosive manner the energy which 
the organism has obtained from the sun, directly in the case of plants, indirectly 
in the case of animals. Balfour holds that the manner rather than the fact 
of this release should have been emphasized, since the latter is not distinguish- 
able from the mechanism of the inorganic world. In fact, Bergson does 
regard the element of contingency in living organisms both as a consequence 
and as a sign of the effort on the part of creative will to reduce mechanism to 
the control of freedom. Consciousness in general is the prius of all that exists, 
whether physical or mental. This prius is not an absolute of which time is a 
mere aspect, but the absolute is almost resolved into time. While time is 
of the essence of the primordial activity, matter is but a by-product of the 
evolutionary process, and space, as its limiting term, is of decidedly subordinate 
importance. Among the general criticisms which he raises, Balfour asks 
how, if creative evolution be essentially planless and contingent, can Bergson 
give such a confident account of the process after it has occurred. Again, 
on the side of the theory of knowledge, if instinct is the true guide to the 
apprehension of free reality, why should ants and bees, whose freedom is so 
limited, have such strong instincts, and why should man, the freest being, 
especially pursue reason, the function of which is to deal with matter and 
necessity. Balfour maintains that Bergson makes an unwarranted use of the 
conception of the super-conscious, and that he frequently brings in meta- 
physical hypotheses to fill up particular gaps in scientific explanations. The 
strongest elements in Bergson's system are held to be the rejection of natural- 
ism with its mechanistic explanation of knowledge, and the recognition of 
values, such as freedom, creative will, the joy of creation, etc. But though 
consciousness has replaced matter and mechanism in the system, values are 
not carried far enough, for if consciousness, freedom, and will have no other 
purpose than their own self-augmentation, the haphazard character of the 
result is far from satisfying. 
J. R. Turtve. 

Vie végétative et vie intellectuelle. F. Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., XXXVI, 9, 

PP. 225-257- 

In order to define life it is necessary to find some function that is common 
to animals and vegetables, and to them alone. An organism in which assimi- 
lation appears may be called a living organism. A body cannot assimilate 
aliments from another unless the latter contains the constituent atoms of the 
assimilating body. If the assimilation were perfect, there would be left no 
trace of the nature of the aliments in the body nourished by them, but this 
rarely happens in nature, because of the coexistence of destructive phenomena 
in the milieu. When the activity of the assimilating body includes an assimi- 
lation of the destructive elements there is said to be a functional assimilation. 
The victorious organism is afterward more or less immune from the destructive 
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influence. This law of assimilation is verified in pathology, and is used in the 
production of anti-toxins. Traces of the struggle are left in the structure of 
the organism, and may be transmitted, if they are acquired in the same manner 
during several generations. Among the acquired characteristics that may be 
transmitted must be mentioned the instincts and the ‘logic’ that synthesizes 
everything. Vegetation also has its ‘logic,’ and uses it as we use ours. 
The idea of intelligence cannot be separated from the idea of life. The part 
of ancestral experience that is transmitted is the part which has been necessary 
to preserve life. When the young of the species are educated by their parents, 
some parts of ancestral experience are handed down by tradition, and acquired 
by imitation. Imitation may be defined as the revenge of the milieu upon 
the living organism, for it betrays the inability of the latter to assimilate all 
the necessary elements of the milieu. Imitation takes place when we hear a 
sound, or when our digestive system struggles with a toxin. In both cases 
we may say that a rhythmic activity is set up, and by means of a functional 
assimilation, a new structural organ is created having the properties of the 
exterior rhythm. The imitative organs, being gradually fixed in our heredity 
(as acquired characteristics), make possible the rapid education of the young. 
It is all a matter of functional assimilation. What we call imperfections, 
are the souvenirs of an absolute assimilation, and what we designate as our 
superior faculties, are the failures in our assimilation. That is to say, our 
ancestral ‘logic,’ the resumé of our ancestral experience, is composed of 
souvenirs from a partial assimilation of the milieu, and if there is any distinction 
here between flos and {w%, it lies in the more complete assimilation of the 
milieu by the latter. 
ALMA R. THORNE. 

Méthode de la science pédagogique. L. Cettfrier. Rev. Ph., XXXVI, 10, 

PP. 400-422. 

The facts of education, although now mere isolated observations, are sus- 
ceptible of scientific treatment. Such a treatment would generalize and 
systematize to the extent which the facts warrant, but would never pass over 
into @ priori constructions. In conformity to this principle, education may 
be defined as the preparation of the child to realize an ideal, the content of 
which is determined by the particular conditions of his life. The data of 
education are: the pupil, who is at once a child and a future man; the educator, 
who isa real person and not an ideal being; and the medium in which the child 
must develop and to which he must be adapted. All facts which deal with 
the control of action by reason are subject-matter for pedagogy. These facts 
should fall into one of two general classes: (1) they may be centrifugal, that 
is, they may relate to the training of the child’s mind and character for ex- 
pression in a certain ideal; (2) they may be centripetal, that is, they may 
relate to the acquisition of elements of knowledge and reasoning. While this 
classification presents abstractions, it abstracts from real facts, and is therefore 


relevant to actual educational processes. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 
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Les tendances actuelles de la psychologie anglaise. G. CANTECOR. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVI, 10, pp. 368-400. 

The present tendencies of English psychology may be gathered from the 
works of three representative psychologists, Messrs. Sully, Ward, and Stout. 
Mr. Sully’s work exhibits a thorough working out of detail and penetrative 
analysis, but lacks fundamental theories and principles. He is not systematic. 
Mr. Ward is more systematic in that he tries to define the nature and limits of 
his science. Psychology deals, not with subjective facts, but with the real 
world from its own point of view. It is the most concrete of sciences in that 
it shows how subject and objects, by interaction, produce and constitute a 
real world. The process of experience is the infinite repetition of a certain 
cycle of mental operations; the action of the object upon the subject who then 
directs his attention to the object, the accentuating of certain elements in the 
subject’s reaction by a pleasant or painful feeling, and the resulting trans- 
formation of the object. Mr. Ward's explanation of the method of organizing 
experience is a modification of Kant in that, for Mr. Ward, the categories are 
not given, but arise in response to the exigencies of concrete life. Mr. Stout 
discovers by analysis three elementary mental forms or reactions,—thought, 
feeling, and action. These, however, he finally reduces to a single, absolutely 
simple type, the matter of thought in the form of action. But Mr. Ward gives 
no adequate explanation of mental action or the order of its development, 
What is common doctrine to these three psychologists is, in certain respects, 
in agreement with, and in certain respects, a departure from, the traditional 
English empiricism. With tradition, they preserve the static and independent 
character of psychology as over against the dynamic and genetic tendencies 
of Spencer, and the physiological tendency of Maudsley. But on three points 
they break away from tradition. (1) They define mental processes as vital 
functions rather than as a mechanical interplay of ideas. (2) They reject 
psychological atomism, and present consciousness as a continuum, and in- 
terpret relations as constitutive of the nature of presentations. (3) Organi- 
zation and invention of mental material are substituted for automatic com- 
bination. The general emphasis among them all is upon attention or the 
reaction of the subject as the essential factor in mental development. Thus 


mental life is described as a true synthesis. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


Life and Consciousness. HENRI Bercson. Hibbert Jour., X, 1, pp. 24-44. 

Viewed from one angle, the function of consciousness is to retain the past 
and anticipate the future; from another, its function is to express the amount 
of choice at the disposal of the organism. Consciousness is most probably 
present in all living matter, dormant or atrophied where its original spontaneity 
is lost, but becoming more intense, complex, and complete where living matter 
tends toward activity and movement. While inert matter is subject to rigid 
necessity, living beings become reservoirs of indeterminism, choice, conscious- 
ness. That which unites these realms of fatality and liberty is life, which 
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is nothing but consciousness using matter for its purposes. This appears 
in two ways. On the side of movement, consciousness sets free in an explosive 
flash energy drawn from matter through great periods of time and directs 
this energy through choice. On the side of sensation, consciousness, by an 
effort of concentration, grasps innumerable events and enables us to control 
them. In the diverse lines which the evolutionary consciousness takes in its 
effort to subdue matter, it is only with difficulty that the creative force escapes 
being ensnared in automatization. Man alone can oppose every contracted 
habit by another habit and through this struggle achieve liberty. The creative 
force or vital impulse ever seeks to transcend itself and extract from itself 
more than is there—that is, to create. Matter does not merely oppose the 
struggle for freedom and higher consciousness, but helps to separate and dis- 
tinguish elements that were formerly confused. It further serves to provoke 
effort, which, though painful, is more precious to us than the finished work 
in which it results. The sign of successful effort is the joy of creative activity. 
J. R. Turtve. 


Die Psychologischen Grundlagen der Kantschen Erkenntnistheorie. JOSEF 

RernHoip. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XVII, 2, pp. 183-242. 

The first and most important presupposition of epistemology in general, 
and of the Kantian in particular, is the distinction between subject and object. 
This distinction, as Herbart has correctly shown, is of a purely psychological 
character; and, since epistemology rests upon this distinction, and sets itself 
the task of explaining subjective phenomena in their relation to external 
objects, it is put, necessarily, upon a psychological basis. Kant admits this 
in the Anthropology, but the admission stands in direct opposition to his 
claim that epistemology, as an a priori science, is in no way grounded in 
empirical-psychological cognition. The position taken in the Anthropology, 
however, is sustained by the characterization of the concepts ‘ Understanding’ 
and ‘Sensibility’ in the first Critique. This in no way transcends the limits 
of a psychological description, and is in perfect agreement with what is said 
about these functions of cognition in Kant's psychological works. Moreover, 
the distinction between synthetic and analytic judgments, due, in turn, to 
the distinction between thought faculty and sense faculty, is of a psychological 
nature. The latter distinction, again, furnishes the basis for the concept of 
the a priori, which is derived from the principle of contradiction, in so far as 
this is the principle of analytic judgments, and which can have ascribed to 
it only a psychological reality. Kant also attempted to base the apodictic 
certainty of the synthetic judgment upon the concept of the a priori, but the 
attempt was no new one. It was the fundamental thought of all the idealistic- 
dogmatic philosophical systems from Plato to Leibniz. For the latter, 
@ priori meant innateness only, and was limited to the understanding, while 
Kant attempted to explain the validity of the concept for objective reality. 
Hence, the synthetic judgment also must be said to depend upon psychology. 
But, in addition to the logical use of the a priori, Kant insisted on applying 
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the concept to the forms of the sensibility. The transition from the former 
to the latter is effected by the distinction between outer and inner sense, and, 
since Kant took this, along with his whole doctrine of sensation, from Locke, 
proof for its psychological character is superfluous. The distinction, however, 
involved Kant, not only in psychological, but also in insoluble epistemological 
difficulties: (1) In what way can the ideas furnished by external objects be 
experienced as inner states of consciousness? (2) What is the relation of 
the appearance of the object in inner sense to the object as it really is? Hence, 
the assumption of a sensible a priori must be regarded as a psychological theory. 
The procedure by which this is established runs through three stages: (1) We 
must penetrate into the psychological nature of the cognition, the apodictic 
certainty of which is to be explained. (2) It must be shown that the assumption 
of a sensible a priori offers first a general explanation, and then, that it offers 
the only possible explanation. (3) It must be made clear in what way the 
sensible a priori can be included in the structure of the act of cognition in a 
psychical process. Kant asserted that the principles which underlie the 
transcendental deduction of the categories are universality and necessity. 
But the validity of the former in this respect is established only by the latter, 
and thus the two may be reduced to one—necessity—which turns out, upon 
examination, to be the expresison of a psychological law. If it be objected 
that this princple would not explain the number of the categories which Kant 
adopted, it may be replied that the principle of the possibility of the deduction 
of a priori concepts from the table of judgments in no way invalidates the 
criterion of necessity, nor rules it out as a methodological principle. United 
with Kant’s doctrine of the judgment, it forms the broad psychological basis 
of that procedure which led him to establish the complete table of the cate- 
gories. The psychological analysis, which thus stands at the basis of the cate- 
gories as principles for epistemology, furnishes also the ground of their objec- 
tivity. Epistemology as an independent science has quite different problems 
from psychology, but it is no “ pollution of science” to apply to the method of 
epistemology the fruits of psychological investigation. 
Mark E. PENNEY. 


Imageless Thought. James R. ANGELL. Psych. Rev., XVIII, 5, pp. 295-323. 

Professor Angell takes the position that in the controversy over the doctrine 
of imageless thought the burden of proof lies on the upholders of the doctrine 
and that they have not as yet established their case. The following are the main 
points on which he finds the doctrine “open to suspicion.” (1) The method 
of its experimental investigation is at least not wholly satisfactory in meeting 
the demands of ordinary experimental procedure. This is true, both as regards 
the problem of reflective consciousness, and that of voluntary muscular con- 
trol. (2) Imageless thought seems with many observers to be a sporadic and 
occasional phenomenon. Its appearance is not in their cases invariably 
connected with any special kind of situation. (3) Unless the purely functional 
and logical terms be used it seems almost impossible to describe it, save in 
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negative terms. (4) There are many well-recognized conscious states which 
may obviously be readily confused with imageless thought. This suggests 
either that the analysis is not yet complete, or that the thing analyzed is not 


really a content of consciousness. 
James S. JOHNSTON. 


The Elements of Experience and Their Integration: or Modalism. Henry J. 

Watt. Br. J. Ps., IV, 2, pp. 128-204. 

For the progress of psychology its independence must be secured. The first 
step along this line must be the freeing of the province of sensation from the 
domination of physiology. A comprehensive science of psychophysics can 
be built up better by the independent development of physiology and psy- 
chology than by “their narrow companionship.” Psychology in the past 
has been content to show “upon what conditions our complex experiences 
and their modifications rested,’ and has not attempted to “show how the 
elements of our experience combined to give complex experiences.” As a 
method, introspection is insufficient to meet all cases; another method must be 
devised by which the properties of the elements of experience can be deter- 
mined. ‘“‘We must follow the example of the sister sciences of nature and 
converge the efforts of all pure mental science upon the problems of the con- 
stitution of experience and its fundamental laws,” and it is in terms of these 
problems that the author gives an account of certain phases of experience. 
The author deals with the typical characteristics of sensation, the measure- 
ment of experience, secondary modifications of experience, feeling, and recog- 
nition. He summarizes the result of his treatment as the probability “that 
sensations are the only elements of experience and that all apparently different 
states of mind are modifications which result from the integration of these 
sensations in relation to some common attribute.”” However it is the method 
of his treatment rather than his results to which Mr. Watt would call attention. 

James S. JOHNSTON. 


The System of Habits and the System of Ideas. Ropert MACDOoUGALL. Psych. 

Rev., XVIII, 5, pp. 324-335. 

The two constituents of mental development, the genera! character of which 
may be described as adaptation, are systems of ideas and systems of habits. 
The relation of these two factors may be stated thus: “The system of habits 
gives to idea! activity its point of origin and its direction; the system of ideas 
gives to habit a telic value, and maintains its commensurability with an en- 
larging environment. Without habit experience would be an irrational chaos; 


without ideas it would have no existence.” 
James S. JoHNsTon. 


The Relation of the Moral Ideal to Reality. Fettx Apter. Int. J. E., XXII, 
I, pp. 1-18. 


In an article in the International Journal of Ethics for July, 1910, the moral 
ideal is characterized by the writer as a parity of the elements of plurality and 
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unity. The problem now concerns the relation of this ideal to reality. ‘Moral 
ideal’ and ‘rational ideal’ are synonymous, comprehending an organic, in- 
clusive totality; embracing, in idea, all that is, and possibly can be. [t arises 
in the field of ethics, in response to ethical demands, and is directed, primarily, 
to the satisfaction of ethical needs, but is not, on that account, dissociated 
from the work and operation of the reason in other fields. The organic nature 
of the ideal is constituted by mutual! indispensableness, or mutual sustenance 
of its members, in the sense of reciprocal dependence. Each member is 
dependent on all the others, as they on it, with a view to the completing of the 
totality. It is thus a spiritual idea, which originates in the rational ideal, 
and is found only in a perfect, infinite universe. How can this idea be squared 
with reality? It validates the notion of worth to be ascribed to every man, 
This is a very different conception from that of value. The latter is relative 
to the satisfaction rendered by one individual to the needs of another. The 
former is absolute. Hence the rule: So act as to evoke in the other the efficient 
idea of himself as a member of the infinite organism, and thereby corroborate 
in thyself the same efficient idea with respect to thyself. The distinctions of 
egoism and altruism are transcended, and new theories of marriage, of social 
reform, and of the state emerge. The purpose of these various institutions 
should be to enhance individual worth by developing personality as a constitu- 
ent of the organic ideal. Thus, the ideal itself is reality, as furnishing the 
basis of organization, the conception of worth, and the motor force for the 
development of distinctive personality. 
Mark E. PENNEY. 


Jugements de valeur et jugements de réalité. E. Durkuem. Rev. de Mét., 

XIX, 4, PP. 437-453- 

When we make statements that strive to express given facts or connections 
between given facts, we form judgments of reality; but when we attribute to 
things an objective character which expresses the connection of the thing with a 
subject, we form judgments of value. The question then is to make clear the 
objectivity of the latter class and the difference between the two. One 
attitude is that the difference is only apparent; values depend on the relation 
to the self-preservation of the subject. But this subject, if individual, will 
not sufice to explain the unity of opinion about values, the common acknowl- 
edgment of them. If the subject be stated as a mean type, the values become 
lower than the highest possibilities of human nature; they are mediocre. If 
we state society as the subject, we overturn all our ideas of what is valuable, 
for our highest values are the most useless for preservation. These ideas 
hold that the values are in the things; we may then, perhaps, overcome the 
difficulty by removing the value to a world beyond, which shall transcend the 
given experience. We have then a world of realities and a world of ideals 
absolutely distinct from each other; but this separation removes the possibility 
of any explanation of the ideal. In addition to this the ideals should be per-. 
manent and eternal, but we find in experience that they differ very greatly 
for different times and peoples, and this is especially true of economic values 
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which, in addition, lose all their life if taken from the field of experience. Now 
if we consider ideals in their origin, we see that they seem to arise as a social 
product in times of great social feeling and unity. May we not then say that 
values have their origin in the social whole at times when its possibilities 
surpass those of any individual member of society? At such times, ideals 
arise as facts in the immediately given and the judgment of value has as its 
object in reality, these ideals. So the faculty of judgment is not divided into 
two different functions, for the judgment of reality acts upon concepts and 
these may be looked upon as forms of the ideal; so ultimately all judgments 
become value judgments. Thus we can see that sociology, instead of being 
an unidealistic science, has as its subject, ideals themselves, and can be of 


great service in the solution of philosoph‘cal problems. 
F. R. Prout. 


Pragmatisme et esthétique. J. Périts. Rev. Ph., XXXVI, 9, pp. 278-284. 
The doctrines of pragmatism have as their conception of truth a /ived truth. 
Experience, in the pragmatic sense, is a lived experience, and would require, 
outside of the fusion of the ‘ego’ and the ‘non-ego,’ a continuity from the 
standpoint of duration, in which the distinct states of consciousness would 
constitute rather a reflection upon thought than thought itself. Such a doc- 
trine is in perfect harmony with the tendencies of art. Literary art is most 
in harmony with pragmatic psychology. Psychology is, in effect, the truth 
in literature as color is in painting. The true theme of the novel is not so 
much an arrangement of pathetic incidenis, nor even a portrayal of society, 
as it is life itself. With artistic romancers the written work is only a mosaic 
of states of mind. This is less true of the plastic arts, and is more true of 


former painters than of modern ones. 
Atma R. THORNE. 


Der Begriff und die Tragédie der Kultur. GeorG SimMeEL. Logos, II, 1, 

pp. I-25. 

Man, unlike other creatures, is not a mere objective plaything of nature. 
He also has a subjective, inquiring, active and reacting side; and in this is 
involved the endless process of the great dualism of subject and object. With- 
in consciousness itself man finds his second problem. Consciousness presents 
to him fixed creations of the mind, in the form of institutions, custom, science, 
religion, etc., whose relatively permanent objectivity opposes itself to the 
changing and developing subjective mind. This opposition is the cause of 
countless tragedies. The concept of culture is to be found within this dualism 
having a real existence, but difficult of definition. In the rough, the con- 
cept of culture may be defined as “the way of the soul to itself,’’ or more clearly, 
as “the way of the soul through a many-sided development to a developed 
unity within itself." Culture involves the utilization of the objective cre- 
ations of the mind. There is a constant antagonism between the creating 
process of the subjective mind and its objective creations. Indeed, it often 
seems as though the creating mind passes away after giving birth to its ob- 
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jective products. The cultural process is a double one. On the one hand, 
it consists in objectifying the subjective soul, i. ¢., in giving it expression 
in art, literature, etc., and on the other hand, in subjectivizing objective phe- 
nomena, #4. ¢., in humanizing nature, institutions, etc. A beautiful sunset 
has no cultural value unless interpreted through human eyes. There are no 
cultural values as values in themselves; they are at the same time both sub- 
jective and objective. Empty refinements of an over-ripe civilization are 
not culture. On the other hand, over-specialization lacks cultural value for 
it does not minister to a complete personality. The various elements of life 
unite in the cultural ideal and are of value only in so far as they are motivated 
by this ideal. The great tragedy of culture is that in the process of developing 
to its ideal, the soul is constantly carried away on a tangent to its path of 
development by the weight of its own objective creations. 
HENRY MAYER. 


NOTES. 


Geh. Regierungsrat Dr. Wilhelm Dilthey, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Berlin, died on the third of October in the 78th year of his age. 
He was born in 1833 at Biebrich on the Rhine, and studied theology, history, 
and philosophy in Heidelberg and Berlin. He habilitated as dozent at Berlin, 
and afterwards held chairs successively in the universities of Basel, Kiel, and 
Breslau. In 1882 he was called as professor of philosophy to Berlin and was 
soon made a member of the Academy of Sciences, in whose affairs he always 
took an active interest. Among his more important writings are: Leben 
Schliermachers 1, 1870; Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, 1883; Dich- 
terische Einbildungskraft und Wahnsinn, 1886; Das Schaffen des Dichters, 
1887; Bettrége sur Lésung der Frage vom Ursprung des Glaubens an die Realitat 
der Aussenwelt, 1890; Ideen uber eine beschreibende und zergliedernde Psychol- 
ogie, 1894. Dilthey was also one of the leaders in the work of collecting and 
editing the writings of Kant for the new edition which was published under 
the auspices of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

Professor Bernard Bosanquet has just delivered his first course of Gifford 
Lectures in the University of Edinburgh, under the title of “The Principles 
of Individuality and Value" Another course of lectures will be delivered 
shortly and the whole is to appear as a book entitled “Individuality and 
Destiny.” 

The eleventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
was held at Harvard University Dec. 27-29, Professor Woodbridge in the 
chair as president. An interesting discussion in which the leaders were 
Professors Thilly, Lovejoy, Miller, and Montague was held on the subject 
“The Relation of Consciousness, Organ, and Object in Sense Perception.” 
A full report of the meeting will be published in our next issue. 

Professor Warner Fite, of the University of Indiana, will lecture at Harvard 
during the second term of the present year. During his absence his work at 
Indiana University will be in charge of Dr. William K. Wright, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical peri- 
odicals: 

Tue HisBert JouRNAL, X, 1: Arthur J. Balfour, Creative Evolution and 
Philosophic Doubt; Henri Bergson, Life and Consciousness; Alfred Loisy, 
The Christian Mystery; Adolf Harnack, Greek and Christian Piety at the 
End of the Third Century; William Sanday, The Apocalyptic Element in the 
Gospels; J. Arthur Thomson, Is There One Science of Nature?; L. P. Jacks, 
A Psychologist Among the Saints; Henry Jones, The Corruption of the Citi- 
zenship of the Working Man; W. C. D. and Catherine D. Whetham, Decadence 
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and Civilization; J. Estlin Carpenter, The Sikh Religion; James Bisset Pratt, 
The Religious Philosophy of William James; P. 7. Forsyth, Revelation and 
the Bible; Frank Thilly, The Characteristics of the Present Age; Bishop of 
London, Social Service, No. 1. Another Appeal to English Gentlemen. 

Tue British JouRNAL oF PsycHoLocy, IV, 2: Henry J. Watt, The Ele- 
ments of Experience and Their Integration: or Modalism; W. Mulder, The 
Fusion of Sensations of Rotation (One Figure); Francis Aveling, The Relation 
of Thought-process and Percept in Perception; Charles S. Myers, A Case of 
Synesthesia. 

Tue PsycHoLocicaL Review, XVIII, 5: James R. Angell, Imageless 
Thought; Robert MacDougall, The System of Habits and the System of Ideas; 
From the University of California Psychological Laboratory: Warner Brown, 
Temporal and Accentual Rhythm, XVI; M. I. Stockton, Some Preferences of 
Boys and Girls as Shown in their Choice of Words, XV. 


XVIII, 6: Grace Helen Kent, Experiments on Habit Formation in Dementia 
Praecox; H. S. Langfeld, Suppression with Negative Instruction; E. C. Rowe, 
The Hygiene of Sleep. 

Minp, No. 80: E. H. Strange, Mr. Bradley's Doctrine of Knowledge; J. S. 
Mackenzie, Mind and Body; R. Petrie, Aristophanes and Socrates; Augusta 
Klein, Negation considered as a Statement of Difference in Identity; Dis- 
cussions: G. W Cunningham, Self-Consciousness and Consciousness of Self; 
J. E. Russell, Truth as Value and the Value of Truth; 7. B. Muller, A Point 
in Formal Logic; Critical Notices; New Books; Philosophical Periodicals; Note. 

Tue Monist, XXI, 4: Philip E. B. Jourdain, The Philosophy of Mr. 
B*rtr*nd R*ss*ll; Richard Garbe, Contributions of Buddhism to Christianity; 
Philip E. B. Jourdain, Some Modern Advances in Logic; Ephraim M. Epstein, 
The Construction of the Tabernacle; Criticism and Discussions: Herbert S. 
Langfeld, Titchener’s System of Psychology; Paul Carus, The New Logic and 
the New Mathematics; Paul Carus, Dr. Epstein on the Tabernacle; Book 
Reviews and Notes. 

Tue PsycHo.LocicaL BULLETIN, VIII, 9: General Reviews and Summaries; 
Special Reviews; Discussion: R. M. Ogden, The Unconscious Bias of Labora- 
tories; Books Received; Notes and News; Editorial Note. 

VIII, 10: General Reviews and Summaries; Special Reviews; Books Re- 
ceived; Notes and News. 

VIII, 11: General Reviews and Summaries; Special Reviews; Discussion: 
Knight Dunlap, Dr. Yerkes’ View of Psychical Causation; A Communication; 
Books Received; Notes and News. 


THe JourRNAL oF PHiLosopHy, PsYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
VIII, 19: H. T. Costello, External Relations and the “Argument from Mis- 
souri’; Discussion: Evander Bradley McGilvary, Experience as Pure and 
Consciousness as Meaning; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals 
and New Books; Notes and News. 
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VIII, 20: Morris R. Cohen, The Present Situation in the Philosophy of 
Mathematics; John Dewey, Brief Studies in Realism, Il; Reviews and Abstracts 
of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 21: Arthur Mitchell, The Logical Implication of Matter in the Defi- 
nition of Consciousness; Discussion: Edward Gleason Spaulding, A Reply to 
Professor Dewey's Rejoinder; Professor Dewey and Dr. Spaulding, Joint 
Discussion with Articles of Agreement and Disagreement; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 22: Arthur O. Lovejoy, Reflections of a Temporalist on the New 
Realism; E. K. Strong, Jr., Application of the “Order of Merit Method” 
to Advertising; Mary Whiton Calkins, Defective Logic in the Discussion of 
Religious Experience; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and 
New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 23: H. M. Kallen, Pragmatism and its “ Principles’; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 24: H. Heath Bawden, Art and Industry; Simon N. Patten, Prag- 
matism and Social Science; Discussion: A. O. Lovejoy, Existence and Formal 
Logic; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes 
and News. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLoGy, XXII, 4: Ernest Jones, The 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life; June E. Downey, A Case of Colored 
Gustation; E. B. Titchener, A Note on the Consciousness of Self; Edmund 
Jacobson, On Meaning and Understanding; Dorothy Clark, Mary, S. Goodell, 
Dorothy Crawford, M. F. Washburn, Minor Studies from the Psychological 
Laboratory of Vassar College; W. T. Shepherd, Imitation in Raccoons; E. B. 
Titchener and L. R. Geissler, A Bibliography of the Scientific Writings of 
Wilhelm Wundt; Book Reviews; Book Notes; Research Fellowships for 
Women; Index to Vol. XXII. 

Arcuiv FOr GESCHICHTE DER XVIII, 1: Giacomo Barzellotti, 
La mente filosofica contemporanea; Dr. Boden, Der Kategorische Imperativ 
gegeniiber einer Mehrheit von Sittengesetzen; Hans Hoppe, Die Kosmogonie 
Emanuel Swedenborgs und die Kantsche und Laplacesche Theorie; Regine 
Ettinger-Reichmann, Richard v. Schubert-Solderus erkenntnistheoretischer 
Solipsismus; Hugo Falkenheim, Ein Philosophisches Gutachten Hegels; 
Oscar Schuster, Die Einfuhrungstheorie von Theodor Lipps und Schopen- 
hauers Asthctik; Rezensionen; Die neuesten Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete 
der Geschichte der Philosophie; Zeitschriftenschau; Zur Besprechung eingegan- 
gene Werke. 

ZeitscHRiFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
LIX, 4: Edwin Huber, Assoziations versuche an Soldaten; Literaturbericht. 

LIX, 5 u. 6: Pliekart Stumpf, Uber die Abhangigkeit der visuellen Beweg- 
ungsempfindung und ihres negativen Nachbildes von den Reizvorging en 
auf der Netzhaut (Vorlaufige Mitteilung); W. Kdéhler, Bibliographie der 
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deutschen und auslaindischen Literatur des Jahres 1910 tiber Psychologie, 
ihre Hilfswissenschaften und Grenzgebiete; Namenverzeichnis der Biblio- 
graphie; Namenregister. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHo.ocie, XI, 43: W. Radecki, Recherches Expérimentales 
sur les Phénoménes Psychoélectriques; Ch. Werner, VI° reunion des philosophes 
de la Suisse romande; Bibliographie. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, V, 4: H. D. 
Noble, Le Plaisir et la Joie; A. de Poulpiquet, Apologétique et Théologie: R. 
M. Martin, La Question du Péché Originel dans Anselme (1099-1100); Note; 
Bulletins; Chronique; Recension des Revues; Tables. 

Revue PurLosopnigue, XXXI, 10: L. Dauriac, Le Pragmatisme et le 
Réalisme du sens commun; G. Cantecor, Les tendances actuelles de la psychol- 
ogie anglaise; L. Cellérrier, Méthode de la science pédagogique; Analyses et 
Comptes rendus; Notices Bibliographiques; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 

XXXI, 11: E. de Roberty, Le probléme socioligique et le Probléme philos- 
ophique; Kostyleff, Freud et le Probléme des Réves; A. Lalande, Vie animale 
et vie morale; Revue générale; Analyses et Comptes rendus; Nécrologie. 

REVUE DE PurLosopuie, XI, E. Peillaub, L'Evolutionnisme et I'in- 
telligence humaine; H. D. Noble, L’Evolution des états affectifs; A. Humbert, 
L’Evolutionnisme et la linguistique; Ch. Calippe, Les applications sociales 
du Darwinisme; J. Linard, Le Monothéisme primitif d’aprés Andrew Lang et 
William Schmidt; Leslie J. Walker, L’Evolutionnisme dans la théorie de la 
connaissance et de la vérité; J. Maritain, L’Evolutionnism de M. Bergson. 

XI, 11: L. Cristiani, La Circulation mentale; R. Marchal, Symbolisme et 
liberté dans la science (troisiéme article); A. Gomez Izquierdo, La Philosophie 
de Balmés (troisiéme article); Notice nécrologique; Enseignement philoso- 
phique; Analyses et Comptes rendus; Recension de Revues et Chronique. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morace, XIX, 5: V. Delbos, Husserl 
(La critique du Psychologisme et sa conception d'une Logique pure); Ch. 
Dunan, La forme moderne du probléme des universaux; H. Dufumier, La 
Généralisation mathematique; Fr. d’ Hautefeuille, Le caractére scientifique de 
la morale; Mme. I. Talayrach, La philosophie du langage de Julius Bahnsen 
d'aprés des documents inédits; Discussions; G. Lechalas, Sur un apercu 
d'Ostwald concernant les temps 4 plusieurs dimensions; Questions pratiques: 
E. Lévy, La famille et le contrat; Supplement: La philosophie dans les Uni- 
versités; Livres nouveaux; Revues et Périodiques. 

Rivista pit Frrosorta, III, 4; Giovanni Marchesini, La filosofia del “come 
se"; Antioca Zucca, Le lotte dell’ Individus; Guglielmo Salvadori, I\ significato 
filosofico dell’evoluzione; Mario Vecchi, La Logica secondo le vedute di F. 
Enriques; A. Pagano, Positivita, giuridicita, eticita; Alfredo Poggi, Socialismo 
e religione; Alessandro Levi, Bibliografia Filosofica Italiana (1910); Note. 
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